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*'Vot. XVIIL_N 0. 448. 
DUCATIONAL INSTITUTE.—Youths 
are PREPARED for the Universities, Middle-Class 
Examinations, Professional and General Pursuits. 

Principal—S. GRIFFITH. 

ds, Bristol. 
PuE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near 
Coventry, established in 1348, for Gentlemen from eight 
to eighteen years of age. The Academical Course is adapted 
to a first-class mercantile education, to the Oxford Examina- 
tions, and to Matriculation at the London University. The 
pest methods of instruction and examination—the qualifica- 
tions and number of the Tutors—Christian government 
and vigilant moral supervision—homely social intercourse 
and liberal domestic economy—and the beauty and healthy 
character of the premises, constitute this a FIRST-CLAss 
scHooLt, and claim for it the support and interest of the 
friends of a truly liberal and character-forming education. 
Full Papers may be had by applying to the Director, 
THomMas WYLES. 
GOUGH will DELIVER an 
in EXETER HALL, on 
George Cruikshank, Esq., will preside. 
chair taken at 8 o'clock. 
body of the hall, 6d. 


J OHN B. 
4 ORATION 
February 7th. 
open at 7 o'clock; 

tfornror ceritral seats, ls. ; 
at 337, Strand. 


PUBLIC RE ADIN rGs 


Pr. 
LORD Bitow GHAM. 

Comm 
W. H. BROOKFIELD. 
F. D. MAURICE. | 
Rev. J. M. BELLEw. 
Rey. J. G. LONSDALE. 
Rey. An#x. WATSON. | E. Powel! 
Rey. 0. F. OWEN. | &e. & 

The object of this Society is to establish: Public Readings for 
the Entertainment and Instruction of the Working Classes. 

Its plans are to procure Public Halls, School-rooms, and 
other convenient places, at a smali cost, and to supply Even- 
ing Readings from English Literature adapted to interest and 
amuse a general audience; such as the works of Shakspere, 
Scott, Goldsmith, Dickens, Macaulay, &c. &c. Some seats 
will be reserved for those who can afford to pay forthe accom- 
modation at the uniform charge of One Shilling, which will 
be - a contribution towards the cost of providing forthe 


Doors 
Tickets for 
To be had 


SOCIETY. 


W. Kent, E 

S. C. HALL, Es9. 
Wm. Howirt, Es< 
GEO. Harris, E 


Rev. 
Rev. 


re With this exception the Rooms will be opened to any person 
on payment of One Penny ; and no more will be 2 admitted th al 
dan be comfortably seated. As soon as th f 1 
doors will be closed. The Readings will 

@ clock precisely, and close at Half-past Nine. 

N.B.—The aid of Subscriptions will be required to defray the 
expenses of the Society, and those who approre the objec f are 
requested to put down their names for some Annual Ct 
bution. however small. 

Public Institutions, Clergum 
much promote the objects of th 
Rooms convenient for the purpose. 

Competent Readers are invited to give their assistance. 

Communications, subscriptions, offers Tooms 
Readings, &c., are to be addressed to the Acti 
Mr. Joun CoLvett, at our Chambers, 1, 
or to EDWARD W. COX, 

CHARLES J. PLi MPTR ES 


room is 


‘begin 


niri- 
n, and Parish Authorities, woula 
he Society, by lending the 


of 


READERS. 
The following Gentlemen have er 
Maurice, Rev. J. M. Bellew, Rev 
J. G. Lonsdale, Rev. A. Watson, 
Cox, Esq., G. Harris, Esq.. T. Lawrence 
Esq., E. Powell, Esq., W. C. Kent, 
Keq., and 8. C. Hall, Esq. 


ged to read : 
H Bro 
 F. 


Ow 


N¢ 
The FIRST R EADINGS 0 fth 
Monday, Feb.7, at C 
By the Rev. W. 
mb W. Cox, 
Tvesday, Feb t 
elds Cc harin; g-cros 


tOSBY 


Hi. 


: ; e RE, 

Thurs Fy Feb. 10, at the Bra AUMONT 
By the Rey. J. M. RELLEw 

lriday, Feb. 11, at the Scitoot-Room of St 
Theohald’s-road—By the Rev. ALEXA? 
Cox, Esq. ; and W. Kent, Esq. 


dmission, One Penny 

“The doors will oper at Hf 
will begin precisely at Eight 
bas begun. 
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“CONOMY IN FUEL.—The waste 
coals arising from the use of badiy constructe 

places in most families is truly enort The desirat 
objects of effecting a great saving and adding to the co 
of apartments are o! by the use of the following Gr 
1. Improved Smokeless Fire-Grates, now made from 20s ’ 
These grates burn little fuel, give uch heat, will hing fo 4 
hours without atten tion, and a » soot th 
chimney-sweeping is almost sij Improve dcrates 3, 
with Stourbridge fire-bric! each, complete 
Any one who has experi Y ty of fire-brick 
overiron, for retaining heat an into an apart- 
ment, would never cons with iron bac 
which conduct the heat roved Grates, wit! 
Stourbridge fire-brick backs and porcelain sides, from 35s. 
each complete. The advantages of porcelain for ornament 
over iron or steel arise from its cleanliness, saving of trouble 
in cleaning, and from its beauty not being impaired by lapse 
of time. Illustrated prospec — s forwarded on application. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c., of the best construction. These 
*toves burn little fuel, reguire rery little attention, may 





of 


ous. 


tain 


is, 


severe weather or throughout t the season if required, whilst 
they are entirely free from the objec tion found to so many 
stoves, that of a liability to become overheated and to render 
the atmosphere offensive. IMlustrated prospectuses forwarded. 

Manufacturers of Edwards’s Smokeless Kitchen Range, 
which alone obtained a first-class Medal at the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1855. 

f. Epwarps, Sox, and Co., 


Range Manufacturers, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W 





MONDAY, | 
| C. 8. Butler, M.P. 
| I. Butt, M.P. (LL.D.) 


| W. 


| 23s.; Chronic 
} posted on the 


be | 


had with or without open fire, aud will burn night and day in | 


General Stove and Kitchen | 
' return of Post. 


HE NEWSPAPER and PERIODICAL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION for OBTAINING the REPEAL 
of the PAPER DUTY 
‘Committee Room. 
Peele's Coffee House, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
“ That the Maintenance of the Excise on Paper as a perma- 
nent source of revenue would be impolitic."’.—Reso! 
the House of Commons, June 21, 1858. 
President. 
Right Hon. T. MILNER GIt 
Vice-Presidents. 
Viscount Goderich, 
, 8S. Gurney, M.P 
E. Bait M.P Hanbury, 
Hon. UF. G. F. Berkeley, nen, M.P. 
M.I W. iH. Lang ston, 
1= am ‘Black, M.P. ioe M.P. 
H. Bland, M.P. Ww. Mac kinnon, 
ya Bright, M.P. . Nicoll, M.P. 
W. Brown, M.P. Sir J. bay M.P. 
Lord J. T. Browne, M.P. > Pease, M.P. 

. Pilkington, M.P. 
sount Raynham, 
Ricardo, M.P. 
A. Roebuck, M.P. 


330N, M.P. 


Ashley, 
. Ayrton, 


M.P. 
MP. 


Le ei M.P. 
A 


M.P 


(Q.C.) We 


M.P. 
C. Buxton, M.P. J. 
lon. G. H. C. Byng, M.P. Jd 
J. Cheetham, M.P. Bar on L. N. de Ro 
J. Clay, M.P. 
Coningham, M.P. |W. Roupell M.P. 
Jord ¥. Conyngham, M.P. E. G. Salisbury, M.P. 
Cowan, M.P. H. W. Schneider, M.P. 
W. Cox, M. P. W. Scholefield, * P. 
J. W. yt M.P. Sir J. V. Shelley, Bart., 
J. bey M.f H. B. Sheridan, } 
sir J. Duke, Bart... M.P J. B. Smith, M.P. 
‘Duncombe, i P. c sel Ww Sykes, M.P 
W. i Dykes. M.P. . Tite, M P. 
Sir H. Elton, Bart C ol. C. J. K 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir D 3 | J. White, } 
M.P. H. W. Wickham, M.P 
J. _C. Ewart, M.P |W. Witliasne. M.P 
-E wart, M.P W. Wood, M.P. 
J ~ M.} P | J. Wvld, M.P 
;A. Vo Young, M.P. 


of Committee. Tohn Cassell 


thschild, 


M.P. 


>», M.P. 


Ww. 
MI 

Chairman 
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Secretary—H 
> London and Westm 
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IATION FOR IRELAND 

, The Royal Irish Institution, Dubli 
President. 

Non. Joun D. Frrz 

peident 

S. M'Curd 

W . 


ee-}’) 
Greer, M.P 
Grex Ty, 


4 + = em 
Sir T. O'Brien, 
P O'Brien, M P. 


nne, 
Ent lis, J 
apt. J. E 


Fi Russell, 

. Tottenham, 
- Wal dron, M.P. 
. H. White, M 


r. John Gray 
Hor 

yal Bank, Foster- 
iC tory—F. N. N 
FOR SCOTLAND 


ces-street 


| Adam Bla 


m, Chairman 


h Chamber ot 


Sir David 
of the 


~~ rew 


Cc 
E. i 
Reet 
~<€ iw ! 
‘ouncillor Fyfe 
rofessor Gibson 


reasurer and Secrets 
tnications for few English Associ: 
to “Mr. John Linco is sta ant Secre 
offee-house, Fle ] 


“ONDON NEWSP AP E R s.— 


4 impressed stamp, 28s. 6d.; plain, 26s. ; 
, Daily News, or Advertiser, 1 
evening of publication. Zin 
19s. 64. All orders — be paid in advance 
JAMES BARKE ’, Throgmorton-stre¢ 
4 ablished Thirty Years. 
eponee Ave TO AUTHORS. 
‘ ’ 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
@7 e London, by his new publishing arrangemeits, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books omg d by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the ve a best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to ‘publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 


The Times, 
Pt r Herald, 
Gl As 
cond Day ), 


3ank, E.¢ 





| &c., will also be sold; 
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} Statement, which appears 


THE “ RAINE LIBRARY.” (Preliminary Announcement.) 


N R. GEORGE HARDCASTLE is in- 
structed by the representatives of the late Dr. Jamer 

Raine, of Durham, to SELL by AUCTION, about the middle 
of the month of FEBRUARY next, in the Library, at 
CROOK HALL, near the City of Durham, the residence of 
the deceased gentleman, the unique and inv: aluable COLLE( 

TION of BOOKS, consisting of upwards of Three Thousand 
Volumes of Antiquarian, Topographical, and Classical Lite 
rature, profusely enriched with MS. Annotations by the 
learned Doctor. Many rare and curious Prints, Paintings, 
together with a considerable quantity 
< the useful and genuine Household Furniture of Crook Hall. 

Catalogues are in the course of preparation. 

Sunderland Sale Offices, Dec. 29, 1858. 


CAUTION—LORD BYRON’S WORK 
MURRAY begs to call the tiiliin 


of Booksellers, News Agents, &c., to ~ following 
in consequence of his having 
ref fraine d from taking legal proceedings against ‘Mr. Henry 
Lea, 22, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row. 

Albemarle-street, Jan. 1859. 


“The announcement by me of the publication of a Complete 


Edition of Byron's Works Illustrated, was founded on a mis- 


| Mcr 


| LORD BYRON'S 
| Portrait and 


| MICROSCOPE 


take, as I find that, owing to the Copyright hekl by Mr. 
AY 5 a portion of those works, he alone cami publi sh a 
Complete Edition. My announced Publication will therefore 
be a New Edition of the Illustrated Beron, comprising only 
those works of Lord Byron in which no Copyright exists. 


ote I 


On January 31st will be published, to be continued Monthly, 
and completed in Nine Parts, 8vo. price 1s. each, 

MURRAY'S EDITION FOR THE PEOPLE, of 
COMPLETE WORKS, illustrated with 
Steel Engravings by StToTHaRD, PHILLIPS, 
CORBOULD, &c. 
FIRST PART will contain 

CHILDE HAROLD and THE GIAOUR 

The Athenzum, May, 1858. 

“Eight years have yet to run before the Copyright of the 
whole of Byron's Poems expires, and those who now byy an 
Edition of Byron's Works published without the sanction of 
Mr. Murray, BUY AN IMPERFECT BOOK.” 

JOHN Mtr zAy, Albemarle-street. 


"awa CUSTOMERS WANTED. 


100. OO SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ STA- 


TIONERY is the B 7 ST and CHEAPEST to be ot rw 


WEST 
The 


ALL, 


Cream-laid Note 2 
Thick ditto 
ordered Note 
Straw Paper 
slueCommercia 
Note...... ad 


| Cream- laid Adhe - 
sive Envelopes ° 
Largecommercial 
Buff Envelopes 3 0 
American ditto... 3 6 
” Blue Laid dite ..5 6 
No CH ARGE “made for STAMPING paper or envelape 3 
with initials or from private di A SAMPLE PACKET of 
STATIONERY (sixty ptions, priced and numbere a) 
sent free, together with a Price List, on receipt of four stamps. 
CARRIAGE PAID on all orders over 20s. 
SAUNDERS BROTHERS, Manufacturing Stationers, 
and 104, London-w all, London, E.¢ 


Pru GHTS round DOORS and WIN- 
DOWS neatly and effectually PREVENTED by 
GREENWOOD’S PATENT INDIA RUBBER STOPS; also 
cting Spring Stops, for the bottoms of doors. Any door 
be made air-tight without re-hanging, open easy, and pre 
noise in closing —J. GREENWOUD, Carpenter, 10, 

set West, London-bridge. 


© per rm. 
iP 0 per 1000 


” 
” 


deseri 


95, 


Schoolroom 
18s. 
first and 
any smell, 
healthy and portable, and 
cure for hess warmed 
KUKLA, patentee 
sile-nvedL on ~ Country 
ion. Carriage tree to any 
rders should be made pay 
veneral Office 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DIO, A — rmorton-street, 
: series of minute PHOTO. 
IVING CELESKITIES, a 
S DICKENS and ALBERT 


he Office and Library Stove, 25s. 
Stove, 


; the Hall anc 
and the Greenhouse Stove, 
Ke KLA’S DEFLAGRATOR the 
only pe “ee Gas Stove, guaranteed without 
7 


SOS. , 


smol * dust, juiring no flv 
‘for any s on iti on; and 
ms, Churches, or Public F 
ifacturer, 194, Pe 
ill receive punctual a 
in London. Post-or 
FRANCIS XAVIER Kou... 


ICROSCOPE 
NOVELTIES.—J. A? 
has just produced » first tw 
G GRAP HiC PORTRAITS 01 
roscopic objects: CHARI 
SMI iH. These minute work: fart must be to be ap 
preciated. Opinions of the p a8: “An invisible gallery of 
iving celebrities is a lucky idea.”"—Athenwum, “These infi- 
esimal gems will be much prized by every lover of thé fine 
/llustrated London News, “These portraits ate all but 
invisible to the ‘naked eye but appear with ul dis 
tinetness under the micr ) “ —  Mustrate i 4 
> d ! the most fin 

of photouraphic power interest 

y Vv ‘tator. “The example we have set: 
eautiful specimen of art.’’"—Gardener’s Chronicle. Just 
published, an Illustrated Catalogue, containing the names of 

900 mi pic objects, post free for four stam; s. 

MICR Osc OPES.—J. AMADIOS IMPROVE D 
COMYVOUND MICROSCOPES, 2 +; Btudent*s, 

“ Both these are from Amadio, of Fewogmort n-stre 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensive 
cially." —Household Words. 

A la assortment — ‘ Micro 
scopic Photographs no 5, Alber 
Smith, Miss Sedgwick, &e. ‘ y 

MAGIC & PHANTASMAGORIA LVS Bets 
A Magic Lante mn ae twelve slides, 8¢. 6d. 
tasmagoria Lar 12s. 6¢. Lanterns ar 


A, OF 


ted 


seen 


she 


Xxaimple 


et, and 
e espe 


Achromatie Mierose 
ready =~ Cltartes Di 


rge 


» 2h 


| the evening. 


MICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO'S 
packed in mahogany case, 
condenser, pincers, and two slides, will show 
wat a price Iss. 6¢.—The Field wewspaper, 
ing departinent, gives the following ve alua 


| ig marvellui sly cheap, and will do everythi 


of nature can wish it to accomplish, either 
open air."—June 6, 1857.—Microscopic O8 
14s. per dozen.—7, Throgmorton-street. 
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NEW yoRe. t+ THE AUTHOR OF “ SCENES | 

a aRIt a wd | 

ADAM BE DE. By GE ORG E ELIOT. | 

a Three volumes. } st §Vo. 1. | 
WILLIAM Biackt yooD and Sons, Edinburg aka 


LYNG CELE! BRITIES.—A Series of 
4 es 











13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
een ee es 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. 












PHOTOGRAPHI PORTRAITS, y MAULL 
POLYBLANK. Th Numt r for FEBRUARY contains sy the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
*or its, st ready 
THE COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT, Pos trait (Just ready. 
With Memoir. a qe, | EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY 
Mavi and PorysranK, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187A, DURING the CONSULATE and FIRST EMPIRE. By 
Piccadilly ; and W. Kent and Co., Fleet-stree ‘ MISS PARDOE. 9 vols. 318, 
Now ready, f post fre “We recommend Miss Pardoe's Episodes as very pleasant 
PPHE + ART of E x 1 EMI y OnE SP EAKING | reading. “y cannot fail to entertain and instruct.” 
—Hints for _ and the Bar crit. 
M B AU TAIN. a Te? rote rat the Sorbonne “One of the most amusing and instructive books Miss 
‘ ook of suggesti { who would practise - | Pardoe has ever given to the public.” —Messenger. 
min re speaking Eloquent, forcible, full of app - 
illu ns."—At) | HENRY Ill. KING OF FRANCE, his 
: Boswortu and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. } COURT AND TIMES. From numerous unpublished 
H : ae sources. By MISS FREER. 3 vols. with fine Portraits, 
long say the tale bet 3ls. 6d. bound 
“ Noble Six Hundred ! ‘*We can recommend Miss Freer’s work in all sincerity as 
: GERAI BI MASSEY’S NEW POEMS. ible, painstaking, well-intentioned, and readable.”— Lite- 
ROBE DR T UR NS, a Centenary Song, | rary Gazette. 

Febewsry is wetce 1 nett 5 EN A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 
London: W. Kent and C te D. Bogue). 86. Fleet-street. { TWO SICILIES, By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of 
Edinburgh: ANDREW ELLIoT, Prince’s-street ; “Nathalie,” &c, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

eran Weide penmeeet, —a CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PERSONAL 
rue TRENT, and other Poems. sy | “RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 8vo. 


JOHN JOSEPH BRIGGS, F.R.S.L. 
The work will be issued in a beautiful man 
trated with Engravings on Wood me 
admirable wale e to pre 
room table. Priee5s, A li 
and persons wishing to p 
quested to send their name 
BEMROSE and Sons, Der! 
them when published. 








** STANDAR > BOOK OF RE F ERENCE WITH RESPE( 
TO THE NEWSPAPER PRESS Established 1846 

Price One Florin. Published this day, for the Year 1 

may improvements, and inclu ling the numerous changes 

in Newspaper property since its last publication, 
YHE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY and ADVERTISER'S GUIDE, 

BY CHARLES MITCHELL, } 

Containing the Title, Price, and Publication-day of every 

Newspaper in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Brittish Isles } 
The Date of their ablishment, their — s, the Par- 











ticular Interest, Religious or Civ which they advocate 
Towns where published, and partic i. ur Local ¢ irc ulation of 
each; together with the Name of the Proprietor or Publisher; | 
and the leading feat $ connect 1 with the Poy vulatio n, 
Manufacture, Trade, &c., of each Ne wspaper district, &c. &c. ; 
with an immense body of Information ‘indis yensable to all 
who Advertise, and important to the Literary World 


generally. 

Published by the Proprietor, Mr. C 
and Country Advertis Office, R 
E.C., London, who sends the ) 
Ste amp s, value 2s. 6d. 


MITCHELL, at his Town 
1 Lion-court, Fleet-street, 
Post-free, on receipt of | 














NE Ww VOLUME OF BUNSEN’S ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Vol. IIL. in 8vo. with 7 illustrations, price 25s. cloth, 
WGYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY: an Historical Investigation, in Five Books. 
By Baron BUNSEN, D.¢ Translated by C. H. COTTRELL, 
Esq. M.A. Vol. I. 28s. and Vol. Il. 30s, 
In a new preface written for the | teresting portion of this volume is 
English edition ofthe third volume, | the Zoroastrian traditions, and 











Baron Bunsen has briefly stated | emigrati f the Arians, as con- 
the grounds for his conclusion that tained in the first chapter of the 
Egypt was inhabited by men who | Vendid the bearing of the | 
made use of pottery abot eleven | Ar 1s upon the age of 
thousand years before the Christian | the world 

era. But the most novel anc | 





London: LonemMaAN, Browy, and Co. 


COMPLETION OF DR. COPLAND’S MEDICAL 
DICTIONARY 
Just published, Parts XIX. and XX ts ote part, comple- 
tion, with classified Contents and a copious Index) price 9s 
sewed; and Vol. III. (in two parts) 8vo. price 2/. lls. ck oth, 


A DICTIONARY of P RACTIC AL 
MEDICINE: comprising General Pathology, the 
Nature and Treatment of Diseases, M bid Structures, and 











the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to 
the different Epochs of Life; with numerous approved For- 
mulx of the Med 4 ines reecomn ended, &« By JAMES 
COPLAND, M.D., F.R.S., &¢. | 
*.* Vols. I. and bs price 60s, cloth also be } ind 
the work complete, in 3 vols. price cloth.—The Parts 








may at present be had separately ; but the Publishers will be 
obliged by the Subscribers perfecting their Sets with as little 
delay as possible. 

“Tis ideas, his doctrines, his 

and his instructions | 
in language at once 

, forcible, and con- 

id his wh ole w york is in | 


“In Dr. Copland’s “ Dictionary 
of Practical Medicine” we see a 
reflex of German erudition, French 
acuteness, and British practical | terse, cl 
common sense. It has long had | densed; 
a European reputation, and w i 
we have no doubt, st 
maintain what it has 
















erature has ev ry 














author so much patient - , 14." — Medic 
acqulre.”— Lancet. cet 
London: LoNGMAN, Br and Co, 
VINEGAR.—Patronis« y Her M rovernment. 
ONDY’S P ATE NT PU R i *'CONCEN- 
TRATED MALT VINEG AR F ilies, by using this | 
delicious Vinegar, ensuré 1 ef é iving of 50 per 












er Health, Dr. 


cent. See Report of Pr Letheby, 
. Sold by the 
le 


Hassell, of the Lancet Commission, and 
Trade, in bottles, labelled and capsu 
King William-street ndot 

Six Quart Sample sent free to any I 


aa 7 > 
VXTRAORDINARY Dis spl: ay of f New and 
SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, covering a space of | 
more than 60,000 square feet.—J. Dent and Co., Proprietors of 
= Great Western I i 0, 31 and 99, Craw- 
wrd-street, Baker-street, be 
attentio m of purchasers of a 1 iption of 
to their at present Unrivall 1 Sto ck, consisting of entire suites 
of drawing, dining, and bedroom furniture, manufactured by 
the best houses in London, which they have just purchased from 
several noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, under such 
circumstances as enable them to offer any portion at less than 
one-third of its original cost. Every article warranted, and 
the money returned if not approved of.—Principal entrance, 99 
Crawiord-street, Baker-street. 
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“PURNITURE 


| MR, 


| WINTER 


| ONWARDS. By the Author of 


| STEPH AN LANGTON. 


|THE LAIRD OF 


with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN 
ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE TAR- 
TARY, &e. 
Illustrations, Coloured Plates, 
Original Drawings, 


&c., from the Author's 


| JOURNAL of an OFFICER in INDIA. 


By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles, Deputy Judge Advocate 
General, and Aide-de-Camp to General Havelock. 1 yol., 
with portrait, 10s. 6d. 


SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN 
NATURE, Illustrated by Leecn, 5s. bound ; forming the 
First Volume of HURST and 8BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR 
MODERN WORKS, each a in a single Volume, 
elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s. 
“The most vivacious and humorous of Sam Slick’s works. 
A merrier or wiser book it would be hard to find.”—Daily 


ews. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 5s. 


bound and Illustrated; forming the Second Volume of 
HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
10s. 6d. bound. 


THE NEW 
OCEOLA. 3y CAPT. 


3 vols., with Illustrations. 


RIGHT OR WRONG. By Miss JEWSBURY, 

Author of “Constance Herbert,” &c. 2 vols. 2s. 

“The story is very interesting and fresh; once taken up 
it will not be laid down. We may quarrel with it, but we 
must read it.”"—Atheneum. 

Those who admire productions which reveal great origi- 
nality in idea and construction will appreciate the novel 
before us. It is replete with exciting interest.”—Sun. 


EVENINGS. 
RITCHIE, Author of ‘‘Schinderhannes, 
&e. 2 -vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 

iial and wholesome talk, that will not fail to make 
addition to the pleasures of the fireside.”"—Zzaminer. 
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“One of the best of the new novels."—Zzaminer. 
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TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of ‘Proverbial Phi 
losophy,” &c. 2 vols., with fine Plates, 21s. bound. 
“These volumes are pre-eminently qualified to attract 
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attainments in literary creation; but the present work is 
incomparably superior to anything he has hitherto pro- 


duced.’’— Sun, 
NORLAW. By the 


Author of ** Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 


“THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. By 


RUTATOR. Dedicated to the Earl of 
3. vols., with Illustrations by Wetr. 


THE THREE PATHS. By HERBERT 
GREY, M.A, 2 vols. [Just ready. 


CREEDS. By the Author of 


May Fair.” 3 vols 


Stamford. 





fhe Morals of | 
[Just ready 





UNDER the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of HER MAJESTY 
AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
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beautifully Engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 
31s. 6d. 


|LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
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** A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is 
a most useful publication.” — Times. 
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, PRINCIPAUX ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS 
2 vols. Vol. I. l2mo. cloth boards. 1858 4g. 


RecHE (aay. “GRAM\ TAIRE 

ee FRANCAISE. 

Deuxitme édition, revue et corrégée. 12mo. cloth boards, 
1858. 3s. 6d. 
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lZmo, 3s. 6d. 


YOCHE (A.), POETES FRANC AIS, 
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l2mo. cloth boards. 6s, 
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»OCHE (A.}, PROSATEURS FRAN- 
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pre wT avec une Notice biographique et critique sur 
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12mo. cloth boards. 6s. 


IAGGI, PROSATORI ITALIANT, 


Specimens ‘of Italian Prose Writers, from the Thirteenth 
Century to the Present Time, preceded by a Selection of Easy 
Extracts, with Explanatory Notes. 

By ANTONIO BAGGI. 
Thick 12mo. cloth, about 6s. 
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*,* Uniform and upon the plan of Roche’s “ Prosateur 
Fran¢ais."’ It will be used in M. Roche’s Classes. 
and N.’s SELECT CATALOGUE of ELE- 
MENTARY GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, GREEK, &c. 
BOOKS, may be had, post free, in return for one penny stamp, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14, Heurtette- street, Covent-garden; and 20, South 
Frederick-stre et, Edinburgh. 


FRENCH ELEMENTARY BOOKS, 
A HN’S FRENCH METHOD. 


3uchheim's Edition. 
The first complete Edition, adapted for the Use of English 
Students, from the —_ original Edition. 
Dr. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Conductor of the C ity of London Classes, First Course, 
12mo. cloth. 1s, 6d. 


A HN’S FRENCH 

: Buchheim's Edition. 
Second Course, Exercises, Dialogues, 
and Vocabularies. 
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METHOD. 
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12mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. 

FRENCH METHOD. 
3uchheim's Edition. 

A French Prose and Poetical Reader. 

12mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. [Shortly. 


A HIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


with Exercises. 12mo. [in the press. 
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7OLTATIRE’S HISTOIRE de CHARLES 
XIf. A New Edition for the Use of Schools, with an 
English Vocabulary. 
sy M. BERTRAND. 
12mo. cloth boards. 1859. 2s. 6d. 


VY OLTAIRE’S HISTOIRE de PIERRE 
LE GRAND. 
A New Edition for the Use of Schools, with an English 
Vocabulary. 
By M. BERTRAND. 
12mo. cloth boards, 1859. 2s. 6d. 


»~OY’S NEW SYSTEM of FRENCH 

CONVERSATION, adapted for Schools and Self- 
Instruction. 

Second Edition, Revised and Improved by F. LORIN. 
12mo. cloth. 3s. 

W. and N.’s SELECT CATALOGUE of ELE- 

MENTARY GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, GREE 
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Frederick- street, Edinburg sh. 
A NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 
On the ist March, 1859, will be published, by Messrs. W. H. 
ALLEN and Co., price 2s. 6d,, No. I. of 
MWE UNIVERSAL REVIEW of 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, and SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
All C ommunications to the Editor, Advertisements, and 
— for Review, to be addressed to the Proprietors, 
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HE LEADER ENLARGED.—A High 


Class, Political, Literary, and Commercial New spaper, 
Price éd. Eight pages, or Twenty- 
four Columns, have been permanently added to this Paper, 
- the suggestion of several eminent Mercantile Men, in order 
to afford ample space for a Commercial Department, which 
will give detailed information on the Condition of Commerce 
at Home and Abroad, a Correct Weekly View of the state 
and tendency of the various Markets and of the Banking and 
Monetary Interests, a Journal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 
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Nationat large. Exclusive Sources of Information have been 
opened to the Conductors of the LEADER; and whilst they 
thus present to their Readers an entirely uew field of intere a 
in the Mercantile and Trading Department, they seek, 
every means that a liberal outlay can command, to custall 
and improve the Political and Literary portion, which has 
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First-class Newspapers. . 
Office, No. 18, Catherine-street, Strand, London.—Order of 
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By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. Fifth Edition, és, 
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RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. By Rev. L. 


TOMLINSON. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By T.} 


GRIFFITHS. Second Edition, 5s. 
WORLD OF WATERS, 
HYDROLOGY. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. Third Edi- 
dion, 4s. 6d. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand 


\ ATSON’S PRONOUNCING FRENCH 
READER: a Series of Progressive Lessons in Fren h 
Reading and Pronunciation, adapted for Schools and Private 
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Hovtston and WriGut, Lond m. Gro. Watson, GI 
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I ISEASES of the SKIN : a Guide to their 
Treatment nae Preventio = With a Cc hapter on Ul 
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Dispensary for Dises ises of the Skin, Charl ite reet, 
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By CAPTAIN CAVE, 
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NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN CLAYTON. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS 
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Author of “ Letters from the Nile,” ‘ Ubique 
2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 
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Now ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8y0, 215, 
> I TA: an AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— 
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G ALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
Neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 
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A CRITICAL DICTIONARY of 
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for the Publication « -! a New so ag nany by the Philo- 
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Sixth Edition.—In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HE METHOD of the DIVINE 
GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL and MORAL. 
By JAMES M'‘COSH, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen's 
University for Ireland. 
This Edition contains a notice of the strictures in Mansell's 
Bampton Lectures. 
**The manly, sensible, penetrating, independent power of 
dealing with the human mind."— Westminster Review. 
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In crown 8yo. price 5s., 
HE HEALING ART the RIGHT 
HAND of the CHURCH, or Practical Medicine an 
Essential Element in the Christian System. 
By THERAPEUTES. 
“ Length of days isin her right hand."—Prov. iii. 14 


ill, 
Second Edition. In 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

=| Nt at ta MEDICINES, | their 

Actions and Uses; with a Copious Appendix on the 
Diseases of the Domesticated Animals. 

By FINLAY DUN, V.S., 
y Lecturer on Materia Medica and Dietetics at the 

Edinburgh Veterinary College 
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In 8vo. cloth, 10s. with Six highly-finished Lithographed 
Tilustrations, and Twenty-one Wood Engravings, 
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THE CRITIC. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1859. 
HE TWO ISSUES of Mr. Dopp’s pamphlet have had the effect 


of extracting a reply from one at least of the members of the 
Committee of the Dramatic College. Mr. Bexsamix Wensten, in a 
long letter to a contemporary, has undertaken the defence of the 
Committee; and, although it does not appear whether that letter was 
written in his individual or his official capacity, his position in connec- 
tion with the college, and his influence with the dramatic profession alike 
require that some notice should be taken of it. And, first, we must frankly 
tell Mr. WesstTeER that his statement of the case between Mr. Dopp 
and the Committee does not put a better complexion upon it than it 
wore before. We have read his letter and still remain of opinion that 
the Committee have behaved ungratefully, arrogantly, and discour- 
teously to Mr. Dopp. Indeed, if any change has been brought about 
by Mr. Wessrter’s defence, it is that he and his friends stand worse 
than they did before; for it now appears that most of them con- 
nived at and approved of the treatment which Mr. Dopp experienced. 

Mr. Wesster begins his argument by disclaiming “ the imputa- 
tion of any unworthy motives to Mr. Dopp; asserts that the Com- 
mittee never “cast any imputation upon that gentleman,” and attempts 
to shift the onus of saying “sharp things” to the broad shoulders of the 
press. This is certainly a very cool proceeding on Mr. WessTeER’s 
part, who, excellent and worthy of all praise as he may be in his 
triple capacity of author, manager, and actor, is decidedly weak 
in the art logical, not to say defective in memory. The only 

art that ‘the press” has taken in the matter has been to defend 
Mr. Dopp. The press never reviled him, or declined to have any 
communication with him, or called him a dustman, or held meetings 
to denounce him, or accused him of cheating them when he repre- 
sented ‘little more than four acres and a half” to be ‘‘ nearly five ;” 
it was the Committee of the Dramatic College and their organ, Mr. 
CuLLENFORD, who did all this; and here is Mr. Wenster, who has 
not, be it observed, the slightest desire to impute unworthy motives 
to Mr. Dopp, yet contrives to charge him in this very letter 
with misrepresentation, shuffling and departing from his word. 
Referring to Mr. Dopp’s letter of the 14th of December, 1858, 
Mr. Werster states that in it “he deliberately charged the Com- 
mittee with purposes of jobbery and corruption.” This isa strong 

interpretation to put upon Mr. Dopp’s words that “he anticipated 
to join those whose sole object be considered to be to build up an 
institution free, as far as possible, from any germ of jobbery or 
corruption.” But, granted that Mr. Dopp’s letter was somewhat 
stringently worded, Mr. Wessrter totally forgets to state that it was 
written subsequently to Mr. CuLtenrorp’s pompous and most 
offensive letter of the 16th of November—that famous letter in which 
the gift-horse was looked so curiously in the mouth, and Mr. Dopp 
was almost charged with felony because he overstated the dimensions 
of his land by some odd perches. The most unwilling of purchasers 
could not have been more exacting in his requisitions upon title than 
was Mr. Cutteyrorp in that letter: and yet, when Mr. Dopp replies 
in a very natural tone of honest indignation, Mr. Wenster professes 
to be astounded at his impudence, and * ventures to think that the 
astonishment would have been more natural had the Committee come 
to any other decision” than that of kicking Mr. Dorp out of their 
company. 

But the great point upon which Mr. Wesster most relies, the 
grand discovery which is to annihilate poor Mr. Dopp and his case 
utterly, is that his advisers have ‘ deliberately falsified a date” of a 
letter. Let us state shortly how this stands. Mr. Macpuait, whose 
name has been prominently brought forward in this business, was the 
original medium of communication between Mr. Dopp and the Com- 
mittee, and was elected a member of the Committee. When these 
gentlemen pressed for a conveyance of the land, Mr. Macrnaim pre- 
pared one, and on the 27th of November the draft of that document 
was sent to Mr. Jewitr, Mr. Dopp’s private solicitor, for perusal on 
his behalf, On the 2nd of December Mr. Dopp returned the draft 
to Mr. Macpuait, with the opinion of the counsel whom his solicitor 
bad consulted upon the same. That opinion was clear and explicit, 
and establishes beyound dispute that at the time when the Committee 
were clamouring for a conveyance they were not in a position to 
receive one : 

1. Iam of opinion that the intended conveyance, being within the scope of the 
Mortmain Act, cannot be made to contain any qualifying proviso or condition. 

2. Considered by itself alone this draft is hardly intelligible. There is nothing to 
show how and by whom and what authority the trustees have been appointed to 
whom the conveyance is expressed to be made; what and how constituted the 
council may be which is to have the management of the institution; and how and 
by whom and from what class of persons the auditors are to be chosen. 

The conveyance and the trusts therein set out should be in accordance with the 
statutes or charter of the college (if any), or at least with rules and regulations 
which should be framed previously to the preparation of this draft; and without 


having such documents before me, I am unawle to settle and approve it. 
13, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn, November 30, 1858. NAT. JOSEPH. 





When Mr. Macpnait received this opinion he wrote (as it was his 
bounden duty to do) a letter to the Committee, informing them of its 
effect, and this is the letter about which Mr. Wexster has made his 
grand discovery. The Dopp pamphlet gives the date of that letter as 
the 2nd of December ; Mr. Wensrer says it was really the Ist. Mr. 
Wenrster asserts that, in order that Mr. Dopp should take “ credit 
for having acted by the advice of a solicitor separate from Mr. 











Macpuatn,” the date of the letter has been deliberately falsified. Now 
we do not pretend to explain how the mystification of dates came about, 
nor do we care to do so; a moment’s reflection must show that it is 
utterly unimportant, and must have been accidental if it exists at all. 
Mr. Donpn’s letter, communicating counsel’s opinion, is dated the 2nd, 
and Mr. Macpuatr’s letter quotes that opinion, and must have been 
written after the receipt of that opinion. If the original ot 
Mr. Macpnait’s letter is dated the Ist, it must have been a 
mistake, and the compilers of the pamphlet were justified in setting 
it right. And surely, if Messrs. Dopp, Jewitt, Josern, and 
Macpuatt, at the very time when they were considering how to make 
the Dramatic College a present of five acres of land, really did hatch 
such a terrible conspiracy in order to make the Committee believe 
that Mr. Dopp had two solicitors and not one (an odd taste, we 
admit, but some men are eccentric in their luxuries), surely they 
could have managed the matter by some other than this clumsy 
device ; a ruse only fit to be classed with those whereby the lawyers 
in Adelphi melodramas defraud the rightful heir—a school of legal 
practice to which, we fear, Mr. Wessrer’s studies have been too 
closely confined. In fine, we must frankly declare that a sorrier or 
sillier charge was never trumped up against a man than this one, so 
solemnly put forward, of falsifying a date; and we can assure the 
Committee of the Dramatic College that our surprise at their havin 
so long delayed their defence gives way to one of unbounded asto 
nishment at their ever having presumed to hazard one so flimsy an 
untenable. 


mm § JS 


Ir is unnecessary to refer, except in the most general terms, to the 
circumstances out of which the unhappy dispute which called the 
Cambridge Senate together on Monday arose. We believe that the 
conduct of the Vice-Cuancextor and the decision of the majority of 
the Senate will be approved by the majority of English parents, who, 
ardently as they may wish to see their sons grow up in the paths of 
purity and virtue, will not consent to see a young man’s prospects in 
life blasted for a youthful sin. With regard tothe conduct of the 
pro-Proctors, we fully agree with Professor Sepawick in holding 
them to be conscientious but most wrong-headed men, utterly inca- 
pacitated for holding such an office as that from which they have 
most prudently retired. ‘‘ Of all mischievous men, a wrong-headed, 
conscientious man was one of the most dangerous,” said Professor 
Sepewick, and admirably have Messrs. JamMreson and WILLIAMS 
illustrated the truth of the apothegm. Wrong-headed was Mr. 
Jamieson when he insisted upon the infliction of such a 
punishment as three terms’ rustication; wrong-headed again 
when, having appealed to the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, he refused 
to be bound to its decision; yet more wrong-headed was he 
and his colleague Mr. Wixtiams, when they wrote those letters to 
the Vice-CHANCELLOR, accusing him of treating sin as inoffensive, and 
declaring that his solemn admonition was no punishment at all ; most 
wrong-headed of all were they when stood up to defend their conduct 
to the Senate on Monday last. 

We have no doubt, however, that even this scandal will not be 
without some good effect upon the moral tone of the undergraduates. 
We believe that in no other university in the world does there exist a 
higher standard of morality than at Oxford and Cambridge, and it is 
by acting on the consciences and the dignity, and not upon the fears 
of the young men, that any real good can be effected. ‘The advocates 
of violent repression have generally lived to see the error of their 
ways. Saint Louis, who began by burning the Phrynes of his capital, 
ended by licensing them ; and we have no doubt but that even Messrs. 
Jamreson and WittiaMs will one day understand that if the fear of God 
will not deter yonng men from sin, the fear of the Proctor will not have 
that effect, however terribly he may be armed; and that to ruin a 
man because he will not fear the Proctor would be not only a crue! 
to him, but a positive loss to society. For has not the venerat 
SEepewick borne witness that there are ** bishops now an ornament to 
the bench, zealous and hearty Christians as ever lived or served the 
State ; men high in the councils of their Sovereign, who would have 
been in a far different position if the mistaken system suggested by t! 
late pro-Proctors had been adopted.” 


Tue obituary of the week includes the name of Cuares Puituirs, 
Esq., Commissioner of Insolvency, who died on Tuesday night, at his 
house in Gordon-square, in the 72nd year of his age. Mr. Puiuirs 
was born at Sligo in 1787, and was educated at Dublin Universi 
He was called to the Irish bar in 1809; but afterwards came to E 
land, entered at the Middle Temple, and was called to the English 
bar in 1821. Mr. Pururrs practised chiefly at the criminal bar, 
where he made a large practice and reputation. An attack was made 
upon the latter in consequence of the line which Mr. Puriuirs took in 
defending Covrvotsrer, the Swiss valet who murdered Lord W11- 
L1aM Russexx; and, although his conduct was approved of by the 
judge who presided at the trial, he felt very deeply the public odium 
directed against him, and wrote more than one pamphlet in defence ot 
his conduct. It is said that when Lord Broveuam was on the Wool- 
sack he offered Cuartes Pururs the Chief-Justiceship of Bombay, 
and that the latter declined it ; what is certain however is that 
Lord Lyxpuvrst appointed him to the District Court of Bankruptcy 
in Liverpool, when the bankruptcy practice was altered in 1842. In 
1846 he was transferred to the Insolvent Debtors’ Court in London, 
over which he has honourably presided for fourteen years, The 
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eentleman named as his suecessor in that office is Samuen Warren, 
Esq., Q.C . Recorder of Hull. 

The literary labours of Mr. Parures were confined to his 
‘ Anecdotes of Curran,” a pamphlet on capital punishment, and 
various other pamphlets, 
From the Pesti Naplo (or Pesth Journal) of the 12th inst., we learn 
that the great National Academy of Hungary (the Magyar tudomanyos 
Akademia) has been reorganised, and has elected into its different classes 
several illustrious foreian members. Among them we notice the 
following: In the class of Philology—Bowarinc, Borr, Gaseenrz, 
Grimm, Port, Rawntinsox, Scuott, and THomas Warts of the 
British Museum. In History—Perrz, Patackxy, Demivorr, Guizot, 
Macaviay, Micnet, &c. In Mathematics—Bappace, Herscuer; 
and in Natural History—Tuomas Bert, Farapay, Humpoxprt, 
Lirzic, &c. The Hungarian Academy, we may state, was founded 
in 1830, by the illustrious Szecneyyi, a Hungarian nobleman, who 
gave to its support a whole year of his private revenue. Unlike the 
French Academy, it has never received any aid from the State, 
but is supported entirely by the subscriptions of the Hungarian 


magnates. 


THOMAS CHANDLER HALIBURTON 
ws BORN AT NOVA SCOTIA in the year 1805. According 
to his own testimony, lately delivered in Scotland, his family 
is of Scottish extraction. The facts of his career, so far as they are 
likely to interest the public, are few and simple. He was educated 
( In 1835 he made his first début in 


‘4 


for the profession of the law. 
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SOCIALISM AND SOCIALISTS, 


Social Innovators and their Schemes. By Wriut11am Lucas SARGANT. 
London: Smith Elder, and Co. . 

Ww CANNOT SAY that this is positively a bad book: we 

cannot say that it is an absolutely good one. It has been 
written about ten years too late. Immediately after the last French 
Revolution there was some excitement in this country on the subject 
of At present there is none whatever. For whose benefit 
or fi Sargant has written his work we are at 
a loss to conceive. Mr. Sargant does not seem deficient either in 
in solid information ; but there is no particular novelty 
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sound sense or 
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The volume is far from being complete as a history of Socialism 
in France, and it can scarcely be said to have touched the 
grand problem which Soci 


clalism attempts to solve. Socialism is 





neither a recent idea nor a recent phenomenon. From earliest times, 
whenever a political commotion to which men had trusted as a deliver- 
ance failed, some dreain of social regeneration dawned on multitudes 
yf disenchanted souls. When that dream also died away, men drew 

to the throne of the Invisible, hoping from religion what they 





for themselves, The political econo- 


mist Way as if they alone were competent to deal 
, , a ee ee lishing it Se See 
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but they ver grapple with its central thought. It is easy 


1t-Simon and Fourier. Yet, wild as the 
of such fantastic brains may have been, there might be 
through the chaos of the inane and the insane the potent 
ns of a national instinct. There was the confession that 
revolution after political revolution had been tragically 
calamitous, and still more tragically barren. There was the yearning 
for something nobler than political revolutions. We are less astonished 
: ‘rance should for sixty years have had hosts of Socialist schemers 
than that there should have been no John the Baptist to call his 
ountrymen to repentance, no prophetic lips hallowed by fire from 
heaven to proclaim the need of a moral and religious reformation. 








No one who does not see how the political merges into the social, and 
the social into the moral and the religious, can discourse to us very fruit- 
fully about Socialism. To produce a book worth reading on Socialism 
in France, the author should have the most profound insight into the 
spiritual requirements of the human heart,—he should have the 
most thorough acquainta with the French character and with 
French literature. He should have a knowledge alike minute and 
comprehensive of French history, especially in its more modern and 
stupendous revolutionary aspects: and he should have studied the works 
of the French Socialists at first hand. With none of these qualifi- 
cations is Mr. Sargant gifted. 

He forgets. also, that much has been done in England to 
make us faimil with French Socialism. A weekly newspaper, 
started nine years ago, was expressly dedicated to the dissemi- 
nation of Socialist views, and told the English world all about 
Socialism that the English world wanted to know. One of 
Fourier’s chief productions was translated in two large volumes, with 


a long introduction by Mr. Hugh Doherty. A cheap translation of 











Louis Blanc’s “ Organisation of Labour” was sold by thousands, and | disinterestedness, and generosity. 








literature by a series of papers in one of the Halifax journals, in 
which he adopted the now world-famous pseudonym of ‘* Sam Slick,” 
the immortal Clockmaker. These papers were afterwards collected 
and published at New York, under the title of ‘* Wise Saws and 
Modern Instances, by Sam Slick, Clockmaker;” the fame of them 
at once spread abroad, and the world was not slow to recognise 
the merits of a style remarkable alike for its native wit and deep 
insight into the human heart. Haxrsurton indeed has been one of 
those few among the American writers who have succeeded in pour- 
traying the worth and vigour of the American character purified from 
those vulgarities and asperities which so often render it repulsive to 
Europeans. 

In 1842 Mr. Hatreurron came to England upon a diplomatic 
mission, and one of the results of his mission was the Clockmaker’s 
account of ‘* Sam Slick in England.” After his return he was made 
a judge of Nova Scotia, a post which he held until the time when he 
took up his residence in England, which we hear, and we trust, is to 
be permanent. 

In addition to his comic works, Mr. Hartrsurton has written a 
valuable history of the Colonisation of New England, which has not, 
so far as we are aware, been republished in England. His works best 
known among us are— 


1. Wise Saws and Modern Instances, London: Colburn. 1853, 

London: Colburn. 1854. 

3. Nature and Human Nature. London: Colburn. 1855, 

4. Address on the Present Condition, Resources, and Prospects of 
British North America. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


2, The Americans at Home. 


LITERATURE. 


may still be bought by Mr. Sargant at bookstalls for threepence. 
Recently a very full account of Saint-Simon was given in a London 
newspaper. In the Critic more than one article on Socialism has 
appeared. In other quarters abundant information on the subject 
has been supplied; and from the daily papers a good deal might have 
been gleaned by any attentive reader, even if there were half a dozen 
educated persons in England ignorant of French. Now Mr. Sargant, 
while protessedly a compiler, assumes the airs of a revealer. A com- 
pilation interspersed with the comments and commonplaces of political 
economy we have not found a very nourishing banquet. We do not 
accuse Mr. Sargant of book-making, for this would imply that he 
possesses the art of making a clever book, which we do not grant. 
A writer in the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine troduced 
as a marvellous discovery, and spoiled by putting into prose, Peter 
Pindar’s story of the Pilgrims and the Peas, which every one of our 
schoolfellows knew by heart. My. Sargant adopts the same mode 
of being original. The more a thing is known, the more he is deter- 
mined to treat it as if it were not known. ‘The things we want to 
know he does not tell us. A work like that by Louis Reybaud, from 
which Mr, Sargant so largely quotes, would undoubtedly be acceptable 
to English readers. A living picture of individuals in their most 
distinctive individuality, and in their most fertile contact with the 
1d of Franee—that, and not heavy extracts varied by polemical 
pedantries, would be a brave achievement. 


mui 
Mr. Sargant devotes his whole attention to these five names— 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Proudhon, and Emile de 
Girardin. Any Frenchman would tell him that this is a most 
capricious and foolish selection, exalting to undue prominence 
one, at least, who is not worthy even of a passing mention; 
and overlooking others, who from their renown, their talents, 
or their earnestness, demand conspicuous record. Emile de Girardin 
is an impudent and unprincipled quack, who has supported 
yr attacked every doctrine and every government, from no other 
motive than a vulgar vanity, or a still more vulgar selfishness, He 
has been a successful adventurer in the lowest, most worldly 
sense; but is there one of France’s honourable citizens who 
would consider his opinion of the slightest moment? Why 
not rather discourse to us of Babeuf, Cabet, Pierre Leroux, and 
of hosts besides. Louis Blane is chiefly famous as a historian. 
What proof has Mr. Sargant that Louis Blanc still holds the 
same sentiments on Socialism to which he gave breath some years 
before the February Revolution ? Much has changed since, and Louis 
Bianc’s residence in England must have modified his opinions in many 
points, even if the numerous works refuting him and others holding 
kindred notions had had no effect on him: works written by some of 
France’s most illustrious authors—works of whose existence Mr. Sar- 
gant does not seem to be aware. Perhaps it is no more correct to 
call Louis Blane a Socialist than Michelet one. Both felt, as the best 
and most patriotic Frenchmen feel, the impotence of political remedies 
for social woe and wrong. What they both uttered was a burst of 
pity rather than a mature expression of thought. And it is prepos- 
terous to test such fervid outpourings of sympathy by the frigid canons 
of political economy. Proudhon, it would be more correct to speak 
of as a Dissocialist than a Socialist, He is noted for purity, probity, 
An anarchist by instinct, and 
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having faith neither in his country’s institutions nor in its political 
and social physicians, he wonld go on overturning till out of the long 
turmoil and agony something organic might arise. Proudhon’s is not 
the logic of despair ; it is the logic of change—till overthrow from the 
very violence and rapidity of the whirl can grow into creation. If 
not wise in his counsels he may be true in his pictures of France and 
his predictions regarding its fate. 

The complication in French affairs it may really be possible 
te overcome only through anarchy, horrible as anarchy looks. 
In other countries there are entanglements from the natural 
play of human passions, and the natural empire of sublimer 
influences corrects the evil. But ever since the time of 
Louis XIV., France has been suffering from an excess of govern- 
ment, producing a social artificiality, fold within fold, coil within 
coil, corresponding to the political artificiality. He may be no 
mad or wicked man who thinks that better than the excess of 
government with the monstrous and deadening artificiality thereby 
generated, would, for aseason, be no government at all. Inany case, 
French difficulties must be vanquishedin a French way. The Gallic soul 
spurns our constitutionalism, and Mr. Sargant is grievously misled 
if he supposes that it will accept our Poor-law. 

Men of great benevolence and piety, such as Chalmers, have thought 
that a poor-law is invariably a curse ; and we agree with them. But 
whatever may be the demonstrable desirableness and necessity of a poor- 
law in England, it would encounter in France the most strenuous and 
furious opposition. Yet a poor-law is Mr. Sargant’s medicine for 
France’s sorrows and sins. Give the French a poor-law, and Socialism 
would at once depart never to return! Tow silly and shallow this! It 
is not a question of bread; the question of bread is only on the sur- 
face. It is a question of the love that should bind man to man. There 
is talk about wages and a better distribution of wealth; but ninety- 
nine in every hundred of the converts to Socialism in France have been 
attracted by the dream of a state in which human affection should 
have a hallowing power, in which human brotherhood should be a 
celestial reality. That is the meaning of French Socialism in the heart 
and the imagination of the people, and away fromthe cant, the crudities, 
and the crotchets of the phrasemongers and the system-mongers. Let 
us not confound, then, the strong and noble yearning of a nation’s 
breast with the ridiculous schemes of visionaries and declaimers. In 
England voluntary association and co-operation represent the Com- 
munistic principle. ‘There is the repudiation of Communism as a doc- 
trine, but its practical application ina thousand forms. Feudalism 
was a species of Communism ; and what yet survives of the old feudal 
relations is, of course, Communistic. One of our large hereditary 
landowners is the centre of a little commonwealth, where money 
surely is not the exclusive bond. Our agricultural labourers are an 
ill-paid, but they are not a discontented class. The workers in Lan- 
cashire cotton mills are well paid, but they are continually 
grumbling, continually conspiring against their masters. In 
the one case, the poor toiler feels that on the part of the land- 
owner, the farmer, and the clergyman, there is the gleam of human 
interest for him as a human being. In the other, the human 
links are broken, and the mutinous cupidity of the employed wars 
evermore with the tyrannical avarice of the employer. Mr Sargant 
holds, as political economy holds, that if you give a man a fair remu- 
neration for his labour he has no further claim upon you. In strict 
justice, this may be so; but look at the result. The man takes your 
money, and would without scruple fire upon you from behind a barri- 
cade to-morrow. It is not through what they believe to be the best 
of political constitutions—it is not through their conservative character 
and conservative habits, that the English keep an adamantine 
anchorage amid the tempestuous European upheavals; it is through 
those reciprocities infinitely multiplied which have a better than a 
golden chain to keep them from drifting to destruction. 

While it istrue that nowhere are the contrasts between the millionaire 
and the proletarian greater thanin England, itis equally true that nowhere 
is there such an opulence of intertwining fellowships, from which the 
purely, basely mercenary is exiled. But such fellowships can arise, 
spread themselves abroad, and take root only where the natural 
gradation of ranks is not interfered with. And progress in a country 
depends on the increase, not the decrease, of the ascending and 
descending steps in social position, though demagogues preach as 
improvement and happiness the pulling down to a dead level. Now, 
levelling has been in France the order of the day. The French have 
levelled and levelled till little remains on which levelling hands ean be 
laid. That the French are warmer lovers of equality than other nations 
does not follow from a transient and transitional phase of existence, 
though it is usually taken for granted. And that it is taken for granted 
confuses all the speculations of our political writers on the condition 
and prospects of France. The fondness for equality is assuredly not 
one of the Frenchman’s normal characteristics. The fierce appetite 
for titles, distinctions, privileges, monopolies, refutes the supposition, 
It has not been through any mania for equality that there has in 
France been such a deplorable annihilation of ranks. The French 
patricians allowed themselves to be struck down by the blows—strong 
or weak, it mattered not—of successive kings; they sold themselves 
for baubles, and they deserted the beautiful and beneficent duties in 
and round their rural abodes which the voice of pity, of religion, and 
of ancestral glory, all urged them to fulfil. If the Fnglish patricians 
were to do the same, should we not soon have an obliteration of 
ranks and the reign of an unnatural equality, as among the French ? 














A resident aristocracy and a resident gentry, these are chief among 
the safeguards of England’s freedom, health, and holiness, Would 
France be regenerated, France must again have a natural gradation 
of ranks. It is to this that Socialist systems and Communist schemes, 
in their crazy fashion, peint. They are protests against the most cruel 
of all despotisms—the despotism of capital; against the hideous and 
bloody Moloch whose fiery arm is the steam engine, whose lustful 
and insatiate throat is the Stock Exchange. Socialism and 
Communism are symptoms ; they are not the disease. ‘They are what 
Chartism was twenty years ago in England—the wail of a profound 
and awful misery. Such things are not to be reasoned with: they are 
scarcely to be reasoned about. But by justice and still more by love 
they are at once and wholly vanquished. When Chartism died as a 
passion it died as a principle, because it was only a principle through 
being a passion, As soon as the working classes discovered that the 
classes above them were not indifferent to their sufferings, were 
willing to make serious sacrifices to serve and to raise them, they cast 
the Charter, its dogmas and its pikes alike into the nearest ditch. 

Now, if instead of theoretically demolishing Socialism and Com- 
munism, the higher classes in France strove by heroism, by renounce- 
ment, and by affection, to confer some of the benefits which Socialism 
and Communism promise, these, like Chartism, would speedily take 
their place among the lunacies of the past. Socialism has a wider 
domain in France than it had before the February Revolution. The 
next tremendous eruption will be a Socialist eruption. What 
Cavaignac crushed down with cannon in the streets of Paris has yet 
a speech to utter and a battle to fight. It may lose as it lost before, 
but it will go on renewing the combat. Socialism in France is a faith—a 
fervent and fanatical faith. It is France’s newest, perhaps its only 
gospel. All the sadder that it should be so; though moralising 
on the subject would be profitless. 

It is true, as in olden time, that the voice of the people 
is the voice of God. But foolish and false is the interpreter 
who hears in that voice, in these days, merely the clamour for 
political power. The people as the people never desire political 
power ; they do not seek it as a blessing, they reject it as a burden. 
What they long for, what they demand, is that the community should 
be a church, and the church a community; and that class should so 
aid class that the distinctions between class and class should only draw 
all classes more closely together. Yes, beyond every Socialist Utopia 
is that diviner Utopia which is eternally realised and eternally 
realisable by loving bosoms, by martyr natures. ATTICUS. 


FRENCH POLICY IN ALGERIA. 
te French in Africa. By Laurence Trent Cave. London: 
C. J. Skeet. 
\ R. CAVE, late a captain in H. M. 54th Regiment, paid a visit 
LY to Algeria in 1853, and, being greatly pleased with the courtesy 
and kindness extended to him by the French officials t 


ry, 
/ 


ls there, conceives 
the excellent idea of writing a full and fair statement of the history 
of the French invasion and conquest of that part of Northern Africa— 
a history which, as he justly observes, has never before been presented 
in its entirety to the British public, or otherwise than in the form of 
unconnected accounts (more or less reliable) of episodes in the war. 
Gratitude is always a pleasing emotion, either in the experience 
or the contemplation; yet we should, perhaps, have been better 
leased with Captain Cave’s performance had he been a little 
less effusive in that sentiment towards the French nation, or, to 
speak more correctly, the French army, as personified in his Excel- 
leney the Count Randon and the other officers who displayed so much 
urbanity towards him as a tourist. Sooth to speak, his views are a 
little too French to afford us unmitigated pleasure ; and we should 
] ‘ather less admiration for 
‘the martial exploits of Bugeaud, Changarnier, De Lamoriciére, and 
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rave been better satisfied had he exhibited 1 


sedeau’’—albeit he deposes that they were ‘“ the theme of general 
admiration among the armies of Europe.” What the armies of Europe 
may have thought of some of those exploits we are unable to say, and 
willingly defer to Captain Cave upon that point; but, so far as the 
general public was concerned, we know that they were, and still are 
regarded with a horror and indignation which time has done 
little to mitigate. This objection apart, we welcome this 
volume as a solid and valuable addition to modern history, and 
future historians will be grateful to Captain Cave for having brought 
within their reach, and dressed up in such attractive guise, the facts 
concerning the French campaigns in Africa. 

A brief outline of these facts may not be unacceptable to the 
reader. We pass by a brief but suflicient retrospect of the past 
history of the country now called Algeria, and accounts of its 
geographi val and other peculiarities ; also a statement of the manner 
in which it became tributary to the Porte. These matters appear 
scarcely germane to our present purpose, and we proceed at once to 
the chapter which describes the final rupture between Hussein, the 
last Dey of Algiers, and France. This carries us as far back as 1815, 
when M. Deval was appointed Consul-General of France resident at 
Algiers. This gentleman seems to have been a person of varied 
accomplishments, but not very firm of purpose ; at least he appears to 
have made many concessiuns to the Dey which had no other effect 
than that of exciting an appetite for more. At last, in the year 1826, 
a dispute arose between the Dey and M. Deval about some pecu- 
niary matters, and the usual process in such disputes was not 
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departed from; reproaches brought on recriminations, and these 
elicited rejoinders, until, atlength, on the ever-memorable 27th of April, 
1827, during a personal wrangle between Deval and the African poten- 
tate, the latter lost his temper so far as to strike the Frenchman with 
his fan, and order him to retire from his presence. With what a 
spark is a great fire kindled! This was the event which lost Algeria 
to the Sublime Porte. The burning cheek of M. Deval, hot with 
shame, but still more inflamed by the effects of the viceregal fan, 
kindled up a flame which was destined to blaze for many a year—was 
destined, as we shall presently see, to burn with a lurid and deathly 
glare in the mouths of the caves of Dahra. Injured Menelaus! 
much enduring Don Pacifico! outraged captain of the lorcha! what 
were your wrongs to the teterrima causa belli—M. Deval’s slap on the 
face? And let it not be thought that Deval was the man to put up 
with such an affront. Disregarding the injunction to turn to his 
enemy the unsmitten cheek, this choleric son of Gaul appealed to his 
government, which, to do it credit, showed no disposition to be 
backward in testifying its ‘‘ strong sense of the insult it had received,” 
for on the 27th of April the fan visited the cheek of M. Deval, and on 
the 5th of June (just five weeks and four days after that event), the 
Moniteur announced that a squadron had sailed from Toulon, to 
demand satisfaction from the Dey of Algiers for the outrage com- 
mitted on the representative of the nation.” Is there not in this 
wonderful promptitude something suggestive of just a shadow of 
suspicion that Deval’s face was but a mask behind which to conceal 
the real motive of the expedition ? 

However that might have been, the squadron, which consisted of 
thirteen sail, did not prove to be eminently efficient. Commodore 
Collet, its commander, dictated certain terms to the Dey, which were 
at once rejected, and an inefficient blockade, which lasted nearly two 
years, commenced—a blockade which seems to have been evaded in a 

ariety of ways, and was at length put an end to by the failure of an 
attack upon a single Algerine corsair, which ended in the loss of three 
boat-crews, the majority of whom were killed or sent prisoners to 
Algiers. 

Next year, however, the French Government braced itself up 
for new efforts. A fleet consisting of more than a hundred 
sail, with gun and mortar boats, was fitted out at Toulon, 
and a military force of 30,410 infantry, 500 cavalry, and artillery 
comprising a regular siege train, forty-eight field pieces, and twenty- 
eight guns for mountain service, with 2,815 men and 1,246 horses, the 
whole under the command of the Count de Bourmont, was mustered 
to take part in the expedition, Such was the force with which 
France prepared to avenge the outrage upon Deval’s face and the 
thousand other auxiliary wrongs which had arisen upon that not very 
dignified basis. ‘The expedition started on the 25th of May, 1830, 
and the whole of the military was safely landed by the 18th of the 
following month. What followed is almost too well known to need 
repetition. The battle of Staoueli was fought, and ended in a victory 
to the French. Algiers itself was now at the mercy of the invading 
army, and fell without a blow. Having the wit to perceive that he 
was overmatched, Hussein surrendered at discretion, merely stipu- 
lating that the religion and customs of the inhabitants should be 
respected, and no soldier should be allowed to enter a mosque. ‘The 
subsequent career of Hussein may soon be told. Captain Cave de- 
clares that when the invasion of Algeria was impending, a messenger 
was on the way from Constantinople with orders to strangle Hussein. 
However, threatened men live long, and Hussein was spared to 
enjoy a peaceful retreat to Naples, Leghorn, and Alexandria, where 
he died peacefully in 1838, leaving a very considerable private fortune 
behind him. 

It were impossible and searcely desirable for us to trace the long 
campaigns through all their details. ‘The Count de Bourmont was 
recalled after the Revolution of July, and his place was filled by 

General Clausel, the organiser of the Zouaves and of the Chasseurs 2 
Cheval d’Afrique. Next year this military chief was replaced by 
General Berthézéne, who had to retire in his turn to make way for 
Savary, Duc de Rovigo. Briefly as we are compelled to dismiss these 
distinguished names, it is not to be supposed that Captain Cave deals 
with them in like manner. On the contrary, he enters with great 
minuteness into the measures (if military expedients can be so called) 





and policy (if constant aggression can be dignified by such a term) of 


these generals, 

It was about this time—that is to say, towards the end of 1832— 
that a remarkable personage appeared upon the stage, the celebrated 
Abd-el-Kader. Of the early history of this undoubtedly brave and 
able chieftain, Captain Cave gives an interesting account. His father 
was a pious marabout, who instilled into the mind of his son from 
early youth the idea that he was born to achieve great actions. This 
belief in his own destination seems to have exercised a potent influ- 
ence over the career of Abd-el-Kader. On one occasion, when he 
formed part of a caravan travelling from Mecca to Bagdad, they 
came to the tomb of the great marabout of Islam, Sidi-Abd-el-Kader- 
el-Djelali : 

A singular occurrence affecting Abd-el-Kader, is believed by the Arabs to have 
taken place at the burial-place of his namesake. It is related that when the pilgrims 
arrived there, overcome by fatigue and heat, as they were about to pass the threshold 
of the vault, a negro issued mysteriously from it, offering them dates, milk, and 
honey ; but no sooner had they eaten a single date than their hunger was satisfied. 
he following day, while Abd-el-Kader was leading the horses to their pasturage, 
the same negro appeared before Mahy-ed-Din, and demanded of him in an authori- 
tative tone, ** where was the Sultan ?”’ ‘‘Sir,’’ replied he, ‘‘there is no Sultan among 
us; we are but poor pilgrims, fearing God, now on our way to Mecca.’ ‘The 
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Sultan,” replied the negro, ‘‘ is he whom you have sent into the plain with the horses 
and is such a fitting employment for the great chief who will one day reign over the 
Arabs.”” The marabout warned him that these imprudent words would render them 
objects of suspicion to the Turks; but the mysterious visitant completed his pro- 
phecy, by declaring that the reign of the Ottoman was drawing to a close. This tale, 
diligently circulated throughout North Africa, swelled into a popular belief, and is 
said to have attracted thousands to the banner of the Emir. 

The prestige which Abd-el-Kader subsequently obtained in the 
Algerian war is now historical, and there is no more need to dwell 
upon it here than to follow him, through his triumphs and defeats, 
into the Chateau d’Amboise, and to his subsequent liberation by 
Napoleon III. We regret that we cannot pursue Captain Cave’'s 
narrative through all its gradations; it is necessary, however, to 
be brief, and we come therefore at once to General Bugeaud, under 
whose proconsulate the sons of Louis Philippe won such glory. In 
May, 1843, the Duc d’Aumale performed the brilliant feat of taking 
the Smalah, or head quarters of Abd-el-Kader—an exploit which 
involved the capture of the wardrobe and treasures, besides 
the numerous wives, courtiers, and followers of the Emir, not 
to mention the historical Jew whom Horace Vernet has repre- 
sented clutching a bag of gold and running away with charac- 
teristic terror and avarice, into a corner of the picture, and 
who is said to bear such a striking resemblance to a member 
of one of the first financial families in Europe. On the 6th of 
August, in the same year, the gallant De Joinville bombarded 
Tangiers; but ‘the fortifications were not much injured and no 
attempt was made at landing.” Nine days afterwards, however, the 
Prince, far from being dispirited by the want of success, ‘* bombarded 
and destroyed” the small town of Mogador ; after which a landing 
was effected under the command of Captain Duquesne, and the Prince 
‘determined to dismantle the town batteries, which had been aban- 
doned by the enemy.” All these exploits were, however, thrown far 
into the shade by the gallantry which Colonel Pélissier, now Marshal 
and Ambassador of France, exhibited at the Caverns of Dahra. 
Captain Cave is moved, as every humane man must be, at these 
atrocious exploits; but we cannot accept without some feeling of 
incredulity the explanation which he offers of the conduct of him 
whose name has ever, and will ever, be connected with it : 

One of these columns under Colonel Pclissier was effecting the subjection of the 
inhabitants of the Ouled-Riah, who, on the 18th of June, being closely pressed, took 
refuge in some extensive caverns, used as dwellings by these people. Here tle 
French blockaded them, and some of the soldiers threw lighted fagots before the 
entrance. The Colonel, it appears, made several attemps to persuade the besiegers 
to surrender; but he was not successful, and more fagots were thrown in. Again 
the Colonel sent some Arabs to implore the inmates of the caverns to yield; and, 
lastly, he sent a French officer, who was not enabled to perform his mission. The 
soldiers, exhausted and enraged at the obstinacy of their enemies, who resolutely 
held out in this trying position during two days and a night, renewed the fagots, and 
rendered the heat unbearable, on which loud and piercing shrieks were heard, fol- 
lowed by a silence broken only by the crackling of the fagots. The French then 
entered, and found about five hundred burnt dead bodies of men, women, and 
children. ‘That this was an unpardonable atrocity, admitting no palliation, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the French themselves. The Count de Montalembert, Marshal 
Castellane, and the Prince de la Moskowa, expressed their abhorrence of it in the 
Chamber of Peers ; and the opposition press denounced it in strong terms, and com- 
pared it to the bloody deeds of the Spaniards in South America, in the tifteenth 
century. Jt appears that Colonel Pélissier was unable to check the ferocity of his troops, 
who, enraged at the obstinate resistance they met with, became lost to the restraint of their 
officers. So numerous had been the instances of prisoners having been tortured, 
murdered, and mutilated, that it is not surprising that quarter should have been 
refused on this occasion; but the reprisal by fire was extremely revolting, and does 
not admit of extenuation. The Caverns of the Dahra will ever remain a standing 
monument of shame to all those who had any hand in this horrible transaction. 





We particularly beg the attention of our readers to the passage 
which we have italicised. What! are we to believe that the 
French army, so proud of its discipline and subordination to its 
officers, was in such a state that Colonel Pélissier was unable to 
exercise any control over his men, and that, against his orders, they 
perpetrated a deed which filled all Europe with horror, and set an 
ineflaceable tarnish upon the French arms ? What record is there ot 
the courts-martial and summary punishments that followed such an 
unpardonable breach of military law? None. And if there were 
none, how can it be pretended for a moment that the Dahra infamy 
was not by the express orders of Pélissier himself? To do sucha 
thing is bad enough ; but how deep is the meanness of refusing to avow 
the responsibility!’ When Mr. Cooper, the Deputy-Commissioner 2% 
Umritsur, revived the tragedy of the Black Hole upon some hundreds 
of sepoys in the Tower of Ujnalla, there was at least something 
sublime in the cynicism with which he avowed and gloried in the feat. 

In December, 1847, Abd-el Kader surrendered himself to the French. 
and that event, as Captain Cave records, ** terminated the period ot 
active resistance offered by the Arabs against the krench.” The phrase 
‘active resistance ” is certainly very significant, for it admits the 
existence of that passive resistance which the conquered people must 
continue to exercise against their conquerors long after the cannon 
and the sword have ceased to do their work. Captain Cave is, how- 
ever, very enthusiastic about the benefits of French rule, 
entertains but a poor opinion of the operation of Mahometan ins 
tions. The latter may be bad enough, we admit, but let us ask what 
has the former done for France? And if it has so used the mother 
country, what may it be expected to do for the colonies? fn its 
modern development, it has involved the nation within the meses Ol 
an enormous debt, it has paralysed its vitality, it has robbed it of ts 
liberty of thought and speech, and it has prostrated it at the foot of 
the military force. Has it done more than this for Algeria? The 
thee prime elements of French civilisation, the three grand resuts * 
French institutions, are a barrack, a theatre, anda café; and aul 
these, it is true, the French have given to Algeria. What more’ 
Military roads, it may be, and other concomitants of civilisation, 
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which the Arabs never wanted. The best example of the 
effects of a military colonisation may be found in the Roman occu- 
pation of England. What mighty works did they not achieve ! What 
camps, roads, fortifications, and mines! And yet their tenure was as 
transitory as that of a soldier’s tent, whose poles may be plucked up 
from the sand to-morrow, and no trace be found but the marks 
of occupation and the filthy litter left behind. ‘ : 

Whilst differing, as we do, on some important points, from the 
opinions which Captain Cave sustains, it is impossible to withhold 
our praise from the manner in which he has executed a work which 
is perfectly original, and in which he treads in the footsteps of no 
one. His work has a present interest, and will increase in value 
es time carries further from our sight the extraordinary events 


which it records. 





WAS SHAKESPEARE A LAWYER? 
Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements Considered. By Jouy Lorp 
Camesett, LL.D., F.R.S.E., in a Letter to J. Payne Collier, 
Esq., F.S.A. London: John Murray. 
T WOULD SCARCELY be possible to find a more unpopular 
proceeding than the endeavour to prove that the greatest of our 
poets and a hack attorney’s clerk were one and the same person. It 
may be true, but it does not seem likely; and it is not pleasant 
if it be so. Several attempts have, at various times, been made by 
the legal fraternity to enrol Shakespeare in their profession; and cer- 
tainly the dim and dusty pursuit would be marvellously redeemed if 
so brilliant a wit and so grand a poet could be proved to have sprung 
from it. Several of Shakespeare’s commentators have been lawyers, 
and they have endeavoured indirectly to make the claim, but the 
attempt has culminated to a point when a Lord Chief Justice, in a 
work of a hundred and twenty pages, throws in the great weight of his 
evidence, if not of his decision, into the effort. Lord Camphell, we 
are bound to say, is as cautious in his book as on his bench when he 
comes to give his absolute judgment. He pleads carefully through a 
hundred pages, but when he sums up, then all other considerations 
fade away but the habitual and judge-like faculty of uttering a stern, 
relentless, and even self-condemning sentence. This is his final 
judgment : 

To conclude my summing up of the evidence under this head, I say, if Shakespeare 
is shown to have possessed a knowledge of the law, which he might have acquired a: 
clerk in an attorney’s office in Stratford, and which he could have acquired in no 
other way, we are justified in believing the fact that he was a clerk in an attorney's 
office at Stratford, without any direct proof of the fact. Logicians and jurists allow 
us to infer a fact of which there is no direct proof, from facts expressly proved, if the 
fact to be inferred may have existed, if it be consistent with all other facts known to 
exist, and if facts known to exist can only be accounted for by inferring the fact to 
be inferred. But, my dear Mr. Payne Collier, you must not from all this suppose 
that I have really become an absolute convert to your side of the question. Aineas, 
while in the shades below, for a time believed in the reality of all he seemed to see 
and to hear ; but, when dismissed through the ivory gate, he found that he had been 
dreaming. I hope that my arguments do not ‘‘ come like shadows, so depart.” Still 
I must warn you that I myself remain rather sceptical. All that I can admit to you 
ig that you may be right, and that while there is weighty evidence for you there is 
nothing conclusive against you. Resuming the judge, however, I must lay down 
that your opponents are not called upon to prove a negative, and that the onws pro- 
landirests upon you. You must likewise remember that you require us implicitly to 
believe a fact, which, were it true, positive and irrefragable evidence in Shakespeare’s 
own handwriting might be forthcoming to establish it. Not having been actually 
enrolled as an attorney, neither the records of the local court at Stratford, nor of 
the superior courts at Westminster, would present his name as being concerned 
in any suits as an attorney; but it might have been reasonably expected that 
there would have been deeds or wills witnessed by him still extant ; and, after a very 
diligent search, none such can be discovered. Nor can this consideration be disre- 
garded, that between Nash’s Epistle in the end of the sixteenth century, and 
Chalmers’s suggestion more than two hundred years after, there is no hint by his foes 
or his friends, of Shakespeare having consumed pens, paper, ink, and pounce in an 
attorney's office at Stratford. 

Such is the conclusion his Lordship arrives at, and we think 
it a right one. But then, what becomes of all the arguments, 
and, we may ask, what necessity for the book? Not that we 
fnd fault with the noble author for writing it; for it is pleasant 
to see a severe logician and a hard-working dignitary relax in so 
innocent and so tasteful a manner; and it is certain that, what- 
ever may be his qualifications as a critic, no one possesses in a 
higher degree than Lord Campbell the power of illustrating the 
irgument from the stores of immense legal learning. But 
. . > *.* = 
the truth is that judges seldom make good critics ; perhaps 
because, being compelled to give but a few hours to the consideration 
of an important trial, they become habitually inclined to dispose of 
the most complex literary questions in a manner equally summary. 
This book is a remarkable example of this peculiarity. His Lordship 
has probably gone over the thirty-seven plays in part by deputy, 
which may account for his cutting off fourteen of the thirty-seven 

plays at one fell swoop, though a diligent search might undoubtedly 
have found references, and even something like evidence, bearing 
Y 1 . be 
upon the question. Perhaps, however, the greatest error that can be 
laid to his Lordship’s charge is, that he completely ignores the exist- 
ence of a little book which runs pari passu with his own inquiry. It 
1s scarcely three months since a Mr. William Rushton, of Liverpool, 
published a very modest pamphlet, entitled “Shakespeare, a 
Lawyer ; and in this unpretending work may be found all, and more 
_— all, the quotations in Lord Campbell's work, with a full and 
aoe comment upon the arguments to be derived from them. 
In illustration, we need only point out the way Mr. Rushton com- 
mentates on the passage relating to premunire, in which he dilates on 
the peculiarly legal mode in which Shakespeare uses his legal 
phraseology. He claims for the poet a knowledge, not only of the 
principles and practice of law of real property, but also of the common 



































law, and a thorough intimacy with the exact letter of the statute law. 
We all know that the legal interpretation of certain words is very 
different from their common acceptation ; and it is chiefly in pointing 
out the technically professional use that Shakespeare makes of words, 
that Mr. Rushton rests hiscase. Lord Campbell uses the same argu- 
ment, especially as regards the meaning and application of the word 
‘* purchase,” though not in so full and satisfactory manner as it is 
dealt with by Mr. Rushton. ‘ 
course, no comparison can be instivuted between the legal attainments 
of the men. 

If humble “lay gents,” as Lord Campbell terms the non-professors 
of the law, may venture an opinion, we should say that the issue has 
been but very imperfectly tried. That, supposing an amazing know- 
ledge of minute law may be shown in Shakespeare’s plays, it may be 


accounted for in many ways that have not been noticed by either of 


these legal commentators. Without adopting the brilliant and daring 
theory of the American lady (Miss Delia Bacon) that Lord Bacon, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh wrote the plays and gave them to William 
Shakespeare, the manager, it may safely be stated that we are still 
very ignorant of what he actually did write. We know he copied 
literally from North’s ‘‘ Plutarch ;” he used the very words of innumer- 
able romances, plays, and poems that preceded him; and we also know 
that the vast mass of miscellaneous literature that all the dramatists 
seized upon and appropriated, without the slightest acknowledgment— 
never setting themselves up as original writers, and scarcely as literary 
men—was the production of lawyers, priests, doctors, statesmen, and 
men of any profession, who threw into them all the minutia of their 
several callings. In the tales, ballads, novels, his stories, dramas, and 
trials used by the player-folk, facts of all kinds were largely mingled, 
and most especially in the chronicles, where indictments, proclamations, 
and forms of all kinds—legal, military, and political—were set forth 
verbatim. 

We are not disposed to say that in some of the time between 
Shakespeare's leaving school and his first supposed appearance as an 
actor-dramatist, he may not have earned his bread by assisting a 
lawyer. But until he was twenty-three years old little—indeed, 
nothing—positive is known of him but that he married early and im- 
prudently. The traditions are all against him, and there seems more 
probability that he was wandering about with stage players and 
mummers than pursuing any prosaic and regular calling. Until 
however, fresh facts are discovered, an acute attorney can but infer, 
and even a Lord Chief Justice can but speculate, upon our darling 
poet being a lawyer's clerk. One class of evidence, however—and that 
the very strongest—is to be derived from his undoubted and ear! 
poems, where there is a perverse and continued running into legal 
metaphor, which seems to be the unconscious working out of a daily 
enforced set of ideas; but to the poems Lord Campbell alludes but 
slightly, and Mr. Rushton not at all. To sum up the matter, without 
endeavouring to put “ too fine a point upon it,” we may say that this 
question, like every other connected with the marvellous writer, i: 
shrouded in impenetrable mystery. Conjecture perpetually hovers 
round the poet, but we seem doomed never to know anything 


. t . 7 
decisively or minutely of the man. 
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WHO INVENTED THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE? 
Who Invented the Locomotive Engine? With a Review of Similes’s 

Life of Stephenson. By Oswatp Dopp Heptex. London: Ward 

and Lock. 

Lens WROTE “ Hamlet” and “* Macbeth?” Whose pen gave 

birth to the Waverley Novels ? Who invented the Locomotive 
Steam-Engine ? These are questions which to have put some years ago 
would have aroused suspicion as to the sanity of the querist ; for who 
would not have answered them with the three names, Shakspere, 
Scott, Stephenson ? Yet Delia Bacon gravely puts forth the claims of 
her great namesake and of Raleigh to the authorship of the first ; 
specious arguments have been put forward to transfer the second from 
the Knight of Abbotsford to his military brother in Canada; and 
now Mr. Oswald Dodd Hedley is for tearing the laurel from the brows 
of George Stephenson, stonily grim and muscular as he looks in the 
hall at Euston-square Station, and claims the honour due to this, 
perhaps the greatest of all modern inventions, for his dead father, 
Mr. William Hedley, late mining engineer at Wylam Colliery. 

We must confess, that after a careful perusal of his case, we are 
more inclined towards the story of Mr. Hedley than we were towards 
those of Miss Bacon and Captain Scott. Here there is certainly a 
good—nay, as far as the facts are before the world, an irrefragable 
case—and unless it can be shown that the author of this tractate has 
falsified dates and perverted facts, the verdict of all logical minds 
must be that George Stephenson, great engineer as he was, claimed a 
larger share in the adaptation of the locomotive engine to meet the 
requirements of society than was his due. 

And let it, in the first place, be stated that Mr. Hedley does not 
attempt to deny for one moment the greatness of Stephenson's genius, 
or the importance of the improvements which he undoubtedly effected 
in the manufacture of the locomotive. What he claims for his father 
is the discovery of that principle which was the first great stride 
towards adapting the locomotive to great powers of traction, and 
which has hitherto been popularly attributed to George Stephenson— 
namely, the principle that gravity and friction were sufficient to enable 
the engine to draw after it a far heavier weight than its own. Before 


This is certainly extraordinary; for, of 
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the discovery of this great truth, tooth-wheels with rack- sails and 
other equally clumsy contriv ances were deemed necessary to enable a 
locomotive to drag a train of waggons after it; and it must be 
obvious, even to the most unmechanic val, that such contrivances could 
never have led to the present de velopment of railway traffic, both as 
to power of carriage and speed ; and it follows of necessity that the 
discoverer of such an improvement as smooth rails and wheels is enti- 
tled to a very high place among the fathers of that wonder of the 
world, the modern R: ilway. The re are other matters which Mr. 
Hedley claims for his father ; but, for the present, we shall confine 
ourselves to the great question above stated. 

In 1805, Mr. William Hedley was appointed mining engineer at 
a colliery called Wylam, near the river Tyne. At this time waggons 
drawn by horses u ipon wooden rails furnish »d the means of deporting 
the coal from the mine to the river’s bank, and the first thing sug- 
gested by Mr. Hedley was the substitution of cast-iron rails for wooden 
ones; an improvement which enabled one horse to draw two waggons, 
where one only was drawn before. This, however, appeared to be 
far from the limit of mechanical science, and Mr. Hedley’s attention 
was directed to Trevithick’s invention, in 1802, of a traction engine, 
and he was immediately seized with an ambition to improve upon the 
same, ‘Trevithick’s engine, however, was very rude indeed; for the 
inventor proposed to overcome the > nse of —. of the wheels 
upon the rails by using ‘ projecting heads of nails, bolts, or cross- 
grooves, or in case of a hard pull to cause a et bolt, or claw to 
project through the rim of one or both of the said wheels, to take hold 
f the ground.” In 1809, the proprietor of the Wylam Colliery, a 
rentleman named Blackett, wrote to Trevithick about the engine, but 
tl 1¢ latter replied that he had ‘ declined the business,” which must be 
construed me mean that he did not see his way to any further material 
improvement in the locomotive. Upon this, He: lley set to work; but 
he was not the only one in England whose inventive mind was bent 
upon this problem. In 181 1 (as Mr. Dunn, the Government Inspector 
of Mines, informs us), Mr. Blenkinsop, of Middleton, near Leeds, 
took out a patent for an engine to be worked by toothed wheels upon 
a rack-rail. In the following year, Mr. W. Chapman patented a plan 
for extending a chain along the centre of the railway, with grooved 
9 ‘els to the engine, around which the chain was led. The same 

thority also de clares that to operate by friction and gravity had not 
yet occurred to any one until the late William Hedle *y conceived the 
idea and took out a patent for the invention, dated 13th March, 1813. 
To this opinion Mr. Dunn adds: ‘In susticr, THEREFORE, TO 
Mr. Hepuey, HE Is ENTITLED TO THE HONOUR OP BEING THE INVENTOR 
OF LOCOMOTION ON THE PRESENT PRINCIPLE.” 

Now it was not until 1814 that George Stephenson first fitted up at 
Killingworth Colliery, an engine on precisely the same principle.’ It 
may be said, to be sure, that this engineer may have conceived the 
idea independently of Hedley; but in order to accept that hypothesis 
we must believe that he remained in ignorance of one of the greatest 
strides in machinery that had ever been made for more than a year 
ifter it became public—for Hedley’s engine was at work on the 
Wylam Railro: in the early part of 1813. But even this poor 
argument is knocked away by the fact that Wylam is distant from 
Killingworth, where George Stephenson was the engineer, but a very 
few miles; and it is not credible that proprietors, miners, and 

tephenson himself, remained in ignorance of what was going on in 
the light of day at The discovery of the 
smooth rails and wheels would perhaps have been of little se rvice but 
for the improvements subsequently made in the speed) y and sufficient 
generation of steam. In this direction also the inventive genius of 
Hedley was at ~— and he effected important improvements in it. 
For the present, however, we must confine ourselves to the question 
originally pos ad’ yet we cannot resist the temptation of turning out 
of the way for a moment to quote an amusing account of some of the 
external difficulties with which Mr. Hedley had to contend in intro- 
ducing his “ travelling-engine,” or (as the miners called 
them) upon the Wylam vad Railway : 
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a neighbouring colliery. 





* dillies,” 


After the orifice of the pipe in the chimney had been contracted, the sparks fre- 
quently flew out with such velocity astoee *t the hedges and grass on fire in the summer 
time ; and on one occasion, in the year 1825, they ignited a fine hedge; the occupier 
of the pré operty came with a fowling-piece, and threatened to shoot the drivers, who 
were so alarmed that they refused to go down with the engine, and a person had to 

ge rene colliery and appease the wounded feelings of the party, or, as it was 
termed, to make peace. Shortly after this, a stack of corn st¢ anding at some distance 
ion the railway, in the Newburn Half Acres, wé vas also set on fire by the issuing 
sparks. It was at Wylam, in the small chimney, that the value of the blast was 
set pre ed, and not elsewhere. To further conciliate the way-leave proprietor, two 
fixed points were determined upon, between which firing was disallowed both on 
the outward and home ward journey, thus putting the engine on good behaviour in 


} 


front of his house. This, to some extent, had the desired effect. 








It is certainly very strange that in the face of such evidence as is 
here set forth, the world has persisted in attributing the invention 
of smooth wheels and rails to Stephenson, and has as consistently 
ignored the existence of Hedley. When Dr. Lardner delivered 
course of lectures upon railroads at Neweastle-upon-Tyne in 1836 
(upon what and where has not Dr. Lardner lectured ?), he attributed 
the credit of the invention to Mr. Stephenson. Mr. Hedley was then 
alive, and addressed to the learned sciolist a letter, in which he stated 
his claims to the invention, <A copy of this letter appeared in all the 
Newcastle p: Apers ; but, although he was in the very locality where 
the facts had taken place, and where investigation must have been 
conclusive, the Doctor made no reply either by way of affirmation or 
retractation. In 1844, at the opening ofthe Newcastle and Darlington 
Railway, M.P.) 


Lord Ravensworth (then the Hon, Mr. Liddell, 











1 reer in the presence me Stephenson himself, that he was the inventor 
of the smooth wheel, and Stephenson did not deny it. William 
Hedley, it would seem, was then dead; but his son Thomas, 
the brother of the author of this defence of his father’s 
name, wrote an indignant letter to the Newcastle Journal, 
asserting his father’s claim to the invention, and to this letter no 
answer was returned. Under these circumstances, we think that we 
may fairly conclude, at least until good cause to the contrary has 
been shown, that the late William Hedley was the inventor of the 
great principle by which the traction power of the modern locomotive 
is derived. In the verbiage of Westminster Hall, we may at least 
allow Mr. Oswald Dodd Hedley, * to take a rule nést.” Unless that 
can be discharged, it must remain upon the record that George 
Stephenson, at any rate his eulogists, claimed more honour than 
was his due; and as the measure to which he was justly entitled 
was large, he can well afford to transfer some portion of it to the 
memory of William Hedley. 

The latter portion of this volume is occupied by a review of Mr. 
Smiles’s ** Life of Stephenson,” the intention of which is, like the 
preceding part, to transfer the credit of these inventions from Stephen- 
son to Hedley. The work of Mr. Smiles was highly eulogistic of 
Stephenson, and, like all eager panegyrists, he possibly did not — 
his ong er too closely. ‘This review very clearly shows that, 
far at least as these inventions were concerned, he relied suiieeley 
upon the adhe of Wood's work on railroads, which was first pub- 
lished in 1825, and contained the assertion, but no proof, that 
Stephenson was the inventor. As, however, we do not care to go 
over the same ground twice, it seems scarcely necessary to follow this 
dissection of Mr. Smiles, and we shall, therefore, conclude by recom- 
mending a perusal of this little volume to all whose curiosity may be 
excited by this exceedingly interesting moot point. 





BULWER’S LAST NOVEL. 

What will he do with it? By Piststratus Caxton, 4 vols. London and 
Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons, 1859. 

HE LATER LITERARY CAREER of Sir Edward Lytton 
remarkably illustrates the power of self-recovery which exists 
in all of us, and points a moral quite as effective as any worked out 
in the most ethical of his long series of novels. After fully twenty 
years of varied exertion, more or less successful, in the arena of 
authorship, Sir, Edward Lytton seemed to have reached the lowest 
point in the history of his fame. “Falkland,” the earliest of his 
prose fictions, the germ of his celebrated “ Pelham,” was published in 
1827. Two decades later, in 1847, a ared ‘Lucretia, or the 
Children of Night.” In the blaze of Mr. Dickens’s popularity, and 
the dawning light of Mr. Thackeray’s appearance, the star of the 
author of “* Pelham” was already waning, and at that time of political 
excitement, what interest the public could feel in fictions of the 
3ulwer school, was concentrated on the brilliant and vivid political 
novels of Mr, Disraeli. If, in the drawing-rooms of Mayfair at least, 
the sentimental Mr. Ernest Maltravers could have held his own 
against Mr. Pickwick, and the meek Alice have outshone Becky 
Sharp, neither had a chance when contrasted with Coningsby, 
ardent son of the aristocracy, or of Sybil, picturesque and sympathetic 
daughter of the people. It was at this perilous crisis of his reputa- 
tion that Sir Edward Lytton, determined to produce an excitement of 
some kind, published his ‘* Lucretia.” It was a tale of poisoning and 
continuous horror, in the worst style of the worst Parisian novelists ; 
searcely would Eugéne Sue or Alexandre Dumas have owned it. Its 
failure was — inevitable, and so complete that the sorrowful author 
even took the strange step of openly appealing for a mitigation of 
sentence, in ‘*A Word to the Public,” long since forgotten. Some men 
would have thrown up their cards, and retired from novel-writing in 
disgust. Not so, Sir Edward. In 1847, he was at once the a ot 
the Lincoln constituency and of the London critics. In literature, as sin 
politics, he resolved to try again; he has succeeded in the one as in 
the other. 
historical romance in which earlier triumphs had been achieved. 
‘* Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings ” was sent forth as a pendant to 
“The Last of the Barons.” This, however, was but a temporary 
expedient. Carefully looking about for a new public, and tasking his 
own still latent powers to the uttermost, he produced the story of the 
‘‘Caxtons.” The revulsion in his favour was instantaneous. Domestic 
circles, where the name of Bulwer had formerly been tabooed, were 
full of the “‘ charming Caxtons.” Mammas permitted their daughters 
to read it, and young ladies spoke of it without fear to their partne rs in 
the dance. Blackwood’s Magazine, which had the honour of intro- 
ducing to the public the author of ‘* Pelham” and ‘“ Paul Clifford ” 
in his new character of a pure, a virtuous, and a domestic novelist, 
shared in the success of the exhibition, and naturally encouraged 
another performance. In the pages of Maga ‘My Novel” f followed 
‘The Caxtons,” and “ What will he do with it ?” has followed “* My 
Novel.” The critics are in eestacies. Mr. Pelham the dandy is now 
Pisistratus Caxton. Strange metamorphosis! only less strange than 
that which has converted the Radical Reformer of 1832 into the 
Conservative county member who, in 1859, officiates as her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Of the three novels of the “* Caxton- -period,” 


as, in imitation of the 


Germans, the later section of Sir Edward Lytton’s ‘authorship has been 
affectedly termed, ‘*‘ What willhe do with it ?” reminds usmost of some 





His first impulse was to return to the department of 
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of his earlier works. The vagabond and criminal elements enter more the j jilting was a delusion ; of course, the afterw: 


\T { 
largely into its ——-- There is less of repose and domesticity, née Lindsay, was made to believe that Mr. Darr whil 
more of melodramatic incident and startling characterisation. But it he was deluded into b ‘lieving her to be so. she 5 


presents the same contrast to those earlier works of the author which amid her ** marble halls,” and he in the misantl 






























made his name a bye-word and a reproach wit the moral and religious | he has condemned himself. Of course, too, after lies, 
reading public. ‘The ‘ first” ruffian of the story is not invested with things are cleared up, but not ga immense diflicul 1M 
the romantic halo which hung about that refined highwayman, Paul | Darrell at last marries her ladyship. This section of the y leads 
Clifford. The accomplished scholar, who in cynical retirement muses | us into “ hig spheres.” T ke » ereat House of Vipor teadily 
on human life and destiny, has no murder on his conscience, like th agerandizn If thr rough centuries by taking tl 1 side 
interesting Mr. Eugene Aram. Rebellion against society and agains always talking of the ‘ Crists” (in capital letters), w1 inist 
the law as administered at the Old Bailey is not traced to and excused ‘comes in which Seek s not inelude one of its own y 
by the falsity of our social arrangements. as in ‘ ss (Nigh t and Morning.” and satirically \ t] 

Sir Edward seems to have profited by an epigrammatic sa of his r or care rhe rem Sir Ed Lh lis] 
favourite Schiller. ‘‘ Would you ple both s: and sn is , seriously, not si titled Crisis i § 
the German poet, ‘‘ paint sin, but paint the torm nting dey a ‘| first became pret he Viponts 

dogs the sinner.” ‘The sinner may vi nterest ‘Wl! 1] in terror—or that the su pamphlet was sus- 
do with it?” for its many animate res life, especi ty i ‘ pected to have helped him to his baronetey. Let bye- e bye- 
regions from which used to be pled thos tralian colonies over eo Phe Vip n ital, lit is fi her 

which, in Downing-street, Sir Edward Lytton now presides.  T! i Y t 
saint may view with satisfaction ‘he triumph of virtue over vice, tl 
reward bestowed on constancy and goodness, and the punishment t 
copiously awarded to wrong-doing. In this respect, ‘** What will h ( 
do it?” is a wholesome book. But in its construction and in tl { | 
absorbing interest of its mere story, it reminds us of earlicr fict ] 
much more than of ‘* The Caxtons,” or of ‘My Novel.” ‘The pl ed 
intricate but exciting, developing itself slowly, with just glimy { 3s 
enough of its dénouement to pique without satisfy! | y. 


sssful labour. ‘The author’s utmost skil 












been a work of great and suee 5 ey 
indeed was needed _ earry the reader through four volumes of Darrell 
fiction not particular uly y distinguished, as a whole, by eminence in th ce of his 
portraiture of manners or of char: r te tlouse. 
Shall we say it frankly ? it ‘ to not erea . t he insti- 
sistent and natural — eter that will bear the test of th ut pa ntary 
afforded by the deliberate perusal of a bool Ilis genius or f me 
appears to us eminently a melodramatic one. On the stage, with i , 
lights, its rapid movement, its artificial conditions, and the li tel M 
for criticism which it gives, bis powers are displayed to the utmost widely 
advantage. There, his strongly marked but unnatural personages get G 
on admirably, thanks to a telling ary rue, effective situatio: regard 





skilful plot.” “Richelieu” and the “ Lady of Lyons” are two 
best of our acting plays. But in prose fiction Sir I 
stage, stagey. The ‘tone i lea” of his chief characters is too much a 

















us when carried through four volumes. One of the leading personag f 

of the present story, for instance, is a hearty, honest, ingenuous Eng- pr 

lish gentleman, with a blacke ard son. The son robs his father’s the old Bulwerean days: the adjectives converted in stantiv 
employer, under circumstances which throw suspicion on the father and decorated with in capita re not wholly 1 

himself. Rather than render up to justice his seamp of ison, whe are comparatively rare. r Edward seems to ' : 
has not a single redeeming quality, and for whom the father himself telline his story skilfu 1d tivel l. ¢ 1 some 
does not appear to entertain any foolish fondness, the silly parent prefutory hea lings to his chapters, | 1 obti his ow 
pleads guilty to the felony, an 1 suffers in silence a felon’sdoom. Onhis | personality on his readers. It is as a striking story of great, cleverly- 
release from prison he r umb les about the world with the seeming heroi contrived. and wonderfully- ined j st that ** WH iH] ck 
of the tale, little Sophy, whom he supposes to be his grand-« ith 3 is most re l-abl To vel l lull 





an exhibitor of a wonderful 


He is now a strolling play Ly V 
vod by se ata He will do and reflective pass it by 


and latterly he earns a Tivoli 
anything rather than avow his own innocence, and thus compromi cation, and was completed, as an advertisement of the publi ‘ 












his son. ‘The combination of low employments and a degraded posi- nnounees. before its auth became a cabin ii ot 
tion with the “ct pew dienity of a gentleman ts as skilfully very day that tl e of the seals of t < 
managed as it can be, and * Gentleman Waite” will, we doubt not, prelud d by the n of a novel. Perhaps. had | rd 





have many admirers. But is his conduct probable en wan to be mad Lviton foreseen what was about to happen, he would not ine 
one of the chief elements in an elaborate novel? We do tit; for Jasper Waife reject with disdain the offer of a com ev in- 
there is not even parental love to make ‘*Gentleman W ; i : : . 
in a life-long sacrifice of himself’ to his worthless offs} 
persons, indeed, sacrifice themselves to Jasper Waife THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH 

the book, an unmitigated, unredeemed, vulgar villain, whose on! ” poten ee ee ee air 



































possible attraction is that of an originally handsome person. To say The History and Ant s of the Anglo-Saxon ¢ ch. DY JOHN 
to reform, to make her own, this precious specimen of hum: nity, who LINGARD Dolman 
has broken her heart, blighted her life, who rejects her affection, and ' yk. LIN been fave ly Ik ' 
spurns her kindness, Arabella Crane devotes her life and her fi 1c. | BJ on EF partial lv f g 
The book almost closes with a picture of her nursing the ruflian, bed- faith usuall int n usual to listen to the opposite 
ridden for the remainder of his life with paralysis, and growling at th side of the question at issue. Hence his books hav he ] 
hand which feeds and tends him. Yet this accomplished and well- favour; and it may be y said that he mol rd to 
conditioned spinster is satisfied because the paralytic roffian at last i cause of the Church of Rome thereby than he ] 
hers! Here, however, woman’s affection comes into play, and who | have denounced our Reforme hurch, and ( pe of 
shall predicate its limits? ‘The improbability, though gr is not so salvation to its adherents. But while givir ( 
gross as in the other case. And it must be owned, the « 1 f credit for all h of purpos must never | f 
conduct of Arabella Crane, once the lively and pretty, now the ¢ fact that h . writer bound by conviction t¢ Papacy ls 
iron- -grey, sleepless, ubiquitous, persistent guard in of Jasper Waife, in it the perfection of clerical rule in « td S 
is painted with a literary power that is inevitably impressive. Jasper himself, Ifowever conscientious sucl thor may | v 
himself is simply repulsive. desirous of treating the great question of reli s it with 
The true heroine of the story is not Sophy, who from th » early spher« candour, it is an impossibility for him not to be g t 
of a strolling player, passed i into the patronising xv ls of a great degree, and perkaps insensibly to himself, by the evid hat tells 
countess, and is the ordin ary beautiful, affectionate, and per ‘fect young for him, and to lower or despise all t tells ag t rw t! 
lady ofnovels. Nor is the true hero L aaal Hauchton, the high- pirited theme—the Anelo-Saxon Church—is just one that places him in such 
and noble- hearted young gentleman of a genus which is familiar to us, a position. Writers fully as competent (we will not say, tl LW 


and who, falling in love with Sophy at a fair-theatre, when she is might, more so) have long since decided the important ln t of 
twelve years old, marries her, after an immense deal of trouble, at the existence of a pure apostolic Christian Church in Britain long 
the end of the fourth volume. ‘The true hero is a_ certain before the advent of the monk Augustine, whose pretensions were 
Mr. Guy Darrell, a successful lawyer who had risen to be opposed by the native clergy, and whose endeavours lace tl 
a successful statesman, and who fancies himself jilted by a Church under the rule and taxation of the Bishop of Rome were 
young lady, afterwards, as Countess of Montfort, female head of the boldly and manfully met; but were unfortunately unsu¢ sful in 
great house of Vipont, the nursery of cabinet ministers. Of course, long Pena for mastery. 
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Archbishop Parker, in the days of Elizabeth, was a strenuous 
advocate for the study of our Anglo-Saxon history, then most dis- 
gracefully neglected ; and that learned and exemplary prelate spared 
no exertion and pains to stimulate the study, and make its conse- 
quences better known. He felt, and felt justly, that the simple history 
of the primitive Christian Church in England was, in its unpretending 
honesty, overlaid, obscured, or nullified in the narratives of the 
monkish historians, who universally combined to laud St. Augustine 
as a monk who came to a pagan country and first made known the 
truths of the Gospel. This monstrous assertion, boldly propagated, 
continued unquestioned as it was repeated for centuries, until modern 
scholarship looked beyond monkish annalists, and saw the ancient 
faith of Britain in the calm of its unpretentious purity. 

It is in the nature of things that a simple and unaggressive faith, and 
one that grew quietly in times far remote, should leave less of written 
record than that which came to destroy it, armed with powers from 
Pope and King, and ultimately lording it for almost a thousand years 
over the land and its literature ; for the records of the monks naturally 
begin with Augustine, and their writings were the only literature 
ivailable. Dr. Lingard dismisses in a very few pages the whole of 


this important period. He speaks of its history as vague and frag- 
mentary—but so is history generally at that era—yet from what we 
have must we judge only; and we shall do away with our records 


altogether if we ‘despise the day of small things.” One line of 
simple fact in a Saxon record is worth a page of gloss from a 
urteenth-century monastery. The early records of our Church in 
ingland are just as good as those of Rome in Italy: there is no dif- 
‘rence in the history of a poor and persecuted sect. In whatever 
lace we search for their evidences, we must be content to take 


i 
I 
f 
I 
them as they come to us, in fragmentary relics. What have we more 
f the sects who have borne persecution in comparatively recent 
mes? ‘The pen or the press might then have aided in preserving 
1ore ; but dominant power has more fascination for their employ 
han obscurity and suffering, particularly when power teaches that 
ruth is a libel. 

We are not disposed to unnecessarily blame Dr. Lingard for taking 
the view he does of the early British Church; he naturally sees in it a 
crude and ill-formed establishment—he doubtless sees the same thing 
in the modern Anglican Church. This is, of course, the result of 
education and belief. But we merely wish to assure him that 
it is quite as easy to dwell on evidence he sometimes dis- 
misses, as it is for him to rest on that which tells only for 
his own theory. As in general history we find characters delineated 
as just and clement; or tyrannic and traitorous; according to the 
int Ty retations put by writers who insist on one class of documentary 

lence to the abnegation of another, still more in religious history 
do we find the same tendencies. The only way to arrive at something 
like just conclusions is to read both sides and examine the evidence 
adduced by both; but time and a studious mind is requisite for this, 
few possess it, readers must pin faith on their authors, and hence we 
shall ever have old prejudices among us; the battle of truth is to be 
fought and re-fought while human nature exists. 

Dr. Lingard’s book has a peculiar value from his intimate acquaint- 
anca with the tenets and usages of the Romish Church. He can, 
consequently, speak, and speak clearly and authoritatively, where 
writers less conversant must doubt. His picture of the early 
monastic establishment is, consequently, complete and satisfactory, 
more so than any that we know of. ‘Iheir religious foundations were 
many and splendid; the convents were particularly wealthy, and 
frequently presided over ‘by the noblest ladies of the land; thus 
Alswithe, the queen-widow of Alfred the Great ruled the Abbey of 
St. Mary at Winchester, in which she was succeeded by other noble 
ladies, who carried with them something of their birthright in regal 
state. When Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, was somewhat 
shocked at the costly dressing of the Abbess Edith, the daughter of 
King Edgar, and told her the spouse she had chosen delighted not in 
worldly pomp, “it is the heart which he demands ;”—the lady at 

nee assented, but added, with feminine tact and wit, “ My heart I have 
given him, and, as he possesses it, he will not be offended with external 
pomp. 

The chapters on religious practices are characterised by much clear- 
ness; nor does Dr. Lingard at all attempt to deny some share of 
credulity to the early Church, ‘a predisposition to invest every 
unexpected or wished-for event with a supernatural character—to 
see in it the evident handiwork of the Almighty.” We quote as 
much as relates to the composition of miracles and legends at this 
period, as an instance of Dr. Lingard’s philosophic and sensible style ; 
Cc 
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in which he contrasts admirably with some credulous men of our 
»wn High Church party: 


_ A dream often would be taken for a vision or a warning from Heaven; a con- 
jecture, afterwards verified by the event, be converted into a prophecy ; an occurrence 
in conformity with the object of their prayer, he pronounced a special interposition 
of the Divine power; and narratives of distant and surprising cures, he admitted 
without inquiry, and on the mere testimony of the relaters. It cannot be denied 
that this remark will apply to many of the facts recorded as miracles in our ancient 
writers. Their previous disposition of mind has led them into error; it was, however, 
an error of the head, not of the heart; one which might argue a want of science and 
discernment, but not of religion and piety, There was also another cause which 
contributed to the composition of many among those legends, which no one can read 
at the present day without a smile at the profound credulity of the writers. Men at 
that time lived in a state of comparative isolation ; of the matters which happened 
around them, they could obtain no information but from the casual arrival of 
trangers ; and the resources which the press, by the multiplication of books, now 
rs to the idle, had then no existence. Hence, to relieve the monotony of conver- 
ion, they received and repeated with avidity every tale which reached them; the 












more it interested the imagination and the feelings, the more acceptable it was to 
the hearers ; a taste for the marvellous was generated, and traditions of long standing, 
as well as stories of more recent date, were often committed to writing as facts by 
men who, if they had learned to doubt and examine, would have considered them as 
fictions or exaggerations. 

The difficulties attending St. Augustine’s attempts to induce the 
Welsh clergy to succumb to Romish rule are well and honestly nar- 
rated by our author. Their opposition was most uncompromising ; and 
when the Saint ‘reasoned, intreated, reproved in vain;” he then 
attempted a miracle and succeeded, but they were “‘ confounded but not 
convinced,” and ultimately refused his authority. ‘ For,” said they, 
“if we once yield he will trample us under foot.” Dr. Lingard 
scarcely deals so fairly with another great man, St. Dunstan, whose 
brutality to the Queen Elfgive is palliated by a doubt cast on the 
honour of the lady; there cannot be a doubt that the prefix Saint can 
scarcely apply to such priests as Dunstan and Odo, who “ branded in 
the face ” the unfortunate lady, transported her to Ireland, and on her 
return captured her again, ‘severed the muscles of her legs, and 
caused her death.” The lives of such ‘ saints” might in more recent 
days have ended with ‘* martyrdom” at the Old Bailey. 

The smaller series of essays which form the appendix to our author’s 
book, places in a clear form many subjects of interest. We are 
especially pleased that he comes to a different conclusion than Mr. 
Wright on the truthfulness of Asser’s works, the contemporary biogra- 
pher of King Alfred; for to destroy the credit of that work would be 
to deprive the world of the most interesting picture of his life and 
reign, and abrogate the fame of one of the greatest names in history. 
The essay on the value of Saxon moneys is complete and satisfactory ; 
and we name it especially to show that Dr. Lingard has well studied 
every section of his subject, and all that is connected therewith. And 
though we may differ with him in some of his deductions, and cannot 
possibly allow him to demolish the early Saxon Christians in favour of 
St. Augustine, we cheerfully accord all honour where it is due to his 
labours, which are characterised by the proper feeling of gentlemanly 
scholarship. 

OWEN MEREDITH’S POEMS. 

The Wanderer. By Owen Merepitu. London: Chapman and Hall. 
her’ SON of one of the greatest living English novelists has thought 

fit to hide his name under the pseudonym ‘ Owen Meredith.” 
It may be that the idea which suggested and still maintains this con- 
cealment is one based on true manliness. What if Owen Meredith 
scorns to let his young and unpledged fame rest for succour on the broad 
breast of a father’s splendid reputation ? What if he desires that the 
merit of his‘ verse alone should be his passport to the applause of his 
countrymen? Many, doubtless, know for what name this pseudonym 
stands, but as every reader does not know it we shall abide by Owen 
Meredith, and let his verses speak for themselves. 

Some complaints were made when ‘“ Clytemnestra ” appeared, that 
Owen Meredith had trod too nicely in the trail of one, if not two, fa- 
vourite poets. We cannot deny that there was enough evidence to show 
that Browning and Tennyson had walked before, but not that Owen 
Meredith had followed a leader less from weakness than from admira- 
tion. With some interest we have waited to see whether the faltering 
step would grow firm, and the uncertain idea shine forth at length 
beautiful as a fixed star. Are we yet satisfied? No. Not that we 
think Owen Meredith is a borrower of ideas, but his style cannot be 
said to be distinct from what has gone before. Take the following, 
which will always have a charm; but is it not as if a wave of music 
came back to us from the shores of the past? Do not the voices of 
two poets mingle with the strain ? 

But there is no hand in mine, no hand in mine, 
Nor any tender cheek against me prest: 
O stars that o’er me shine, I pine, I pine, I pine, 
With hopeless fancies hidden in an ever-hungering breast. 

A minstre! often adopts the style of a predecessor because it comes 
nearest his idea of excellence. Whether it is wise to do so is quite 
another question. There is a limit—though not as yet defined—to 
human intellect, but what is called an original idea is not unfre- 
quently only an old thought in a novel dress. A new manner often 
establishes the fame ofa new poet, and it has this advantage, that such 
a poet is one whom you cannot “damn” with the ingenuity of com- 
parisons. Owen Meredith has certainly grown more self-reliant, and 
more he will continue to grow, for we think he has the courage as 
well as the sensibilities of genius. His present volume contains 
enough poetry for the stock in trade of a dozen ordinary poets. His 
subjects have local divisions, such as the Wanderer * In Italy,” 
“In France,” “In England,” &c. The character of the poetry is 
not so marked or defined as might be supposed from such a elassifica- 
tion. Some slight characteristics may be traced to each division, but 
not obviously so when it is considered that each nation is more or less 
distinct from another, as Italy and passion, France and fashion, 
England and fact. Of love, not generic, but particular, each portion 
of the book abounds, and the result is that we have passages of 
unusual tenderness. We will not enter too curiously into the 
question whether it is necessary for a poet to feel, in order to give us 
some of the pangs of feeling. If such must be, we should prefer 
cracking stones on a parish road in ignorant contentment, to the 
mental possession of such exquisite torments. One of the 
characters in the play of ‘* Macbeth ” exclaims “ give sorrow words,” 
and Owen Meredith has profited by the advice. His heart beats 
with an everlasting regret—regret for some lost treasure. He seems 
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even to _ to his Miata hae en of song only to drop with a ery 

of anguish, a lark’ would who looked down on her k y»wly nest and 

found her vite ones snatched away. Here is the key to bis soul: 
My wild song will go w: ande ‘ring 


Too wantonly down p: iths L private pair 
‘. Hath trodden bare. 


Still the same mournful ery : 


If to have wept, and wildly; to have loved 
Till peaew torture; to have grieved 
till grief 
Sia a part of life ; 
The want of all things; 


From poetry for passion, this avail 
I lack no title to my crown. The 
sea 
Hath sent up nymphs for my society, 
The mountains have been moved to hear 


if to have proved 
if, to draw 








relief my wail 
And again : 
I know now, little Ella, what the flowers And, little Ella, you were pale because 


I know that 


Said to you then, to make your cheek So soon you were to die 
80 pale ; now, 
And why the blackbird in our laurel And why there ever seemed a sort of 
bowers gauze 
Spake to you only; and the poor, pink Over your deep blue eyes and sad 
snail young brow 


You were too good to grow up, Ella, you, 


Fear'’d less your step than those of the 
And bea woman such as I have known! 


May shower. 


It was notstrange those creatures loved And so upon your heart they put a 
you so, stone, 
And told youall. "Twas not so long ag And left you, dear, amongst the flowers 
You were yourself a bird, or else a flower and dew 


And yet again : 





Where are the violets of vanisht What we go questioning, till our mouths 
years ? are stopt 

The sunsets Rachel watch'd by Laban’s By aclod of earth. Ask of tlie flan- 
well ? gent sea, 

Where is Fidele’s face? where Juliet’s The wild wind wailing through the 


tears ? leafless tree, 





There comes no answer. There is none Ask of the meteor from th t 
to tell. dropt! 

All this is very beautiful—the beauty of a martyrdom which suffers 

and prays. ‘* The whole affair is a sham,” says a hard-natured friend 


shammed ’ 


he 5 ras 
be a re 


Very likely, but in this sense ‘Shaksps ore 
we weep. He must 


at our elbow. 
Lear, and yet it is so like truth that 
poet who can so sham. 

If we were asked to point out those portions of The Wanderer ” 
which show the most independence of style, the richest and fullest 
flow of language, and the most symbolical significance, we should 
point to the —- and the Epilogue. When Owen Meredith 
climbs up to the sunny region of a smile, as he sometimes does even 
to the perpetration of an anticlimax, we like him perhaps better than 
in any other mood. A man must indeed be a dull dog who cannot 
be funny or jubilant at times. Grief gains pathos by walking, at leas 
in a book, in the company of her sister Joy. We think we could e njoy 





“ Hamlet” all the more if we knew that Grimaldi was re ady to come 
on the stage after the Dane had been decently buried. Now, with 
respect to Owen Meredith, we have the fun in such pieces as ‘‘ See- 
Saw,” and the jubilation in such as “*The Magie Land.” We can 
just find room for the latter: 

By woodland belt, by ocean bar, There, Beauty all her breast unveils, 

The full south breeze our foreheads And Music pours out all her shell 
fann'd, 


We wate! owards the le * dreams 
And under many a yellow star, Ve watch’d towards the land of dream 
fair moon draw the murmuring 


We dropp'd into the Magic Land. pd ain: 
There every sound and every sight A single thread of silver be ams 





Means more than sight and sound Was made the monster's rippling 
elsewhere ! chain 
Each twilight star a two-fold light ; We] 1 far off th AE: 
Each rose a double redness, there Ween A far off the syren’s song; _ 
Ve caught the gleam of seamaids 


hair ; 
he glimmering isles and rocks among 
We moved through sparkling purple air 


By ocean bar, by woodland belt, 
Our silent course a syren led, 
Till dark in dawn began to melt, 


Through the wild wizard work o’er- 


Then morning rose, and smote from far 


head. oa : . 
. ' Her elfin harps o'er land and sea ; 
A murmur from the violet vales! And woodland belt and ocean bar 
A glory in the goblin dell To one sweet note sigh’d—“ Italy ! 


Will any one say Owen Meredith is not a poet? If passion, and 
fervour, and intellect, ever renewing the beautiful even in the shadow 
of suffering, and language rippling musically up to the marge of rhyme 
as waves break in murmurs on the beach, be indications of the true 
poet, we have them all here. We could have quoted passages which 
would have more distinctly shown the power of the minstrel, but none 
perchance that so clearly defined his mood. A true poet has spoken, 
one in whom emotion yearns, or seems to yearn, for a response. His 
book may yet find it him—find it through the fervency of his own 
prayer : 
Wherefore I do pray 

My book may lie upon no learni‘d shelves, 

But that in some d ep summer eve, perchance, 

Some woman, melancholy-eyed, and pale , 

Whose heart, like mine, hath suffered, may this tale 

Read by the soft light of her own romance 


HOMER IN BLANK VERSE. 

The Iliad of Homer: Translated into Blank Verse. By Icuanop CHar_es 
Wricat, M.A., Translator of Dante, late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Books I. to VI. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 

M* GLADSTONE, in one of the ponderous volumes which embody, 

though in a somewhat diluted form, a vast amount of knowledge 
respecting Homer, asserts that the Bard of Chios has no real competitors 
or partners except Dante and Shakspere. The Italian poet of this illus- 
trious trio Mr. Wright has already “done into English” with very con- 
siderable success; and we have here a first instalment of a translation of 
the great epic poem of Greece. The author in his preface says that, 
“fully concurring in the opinion recently given by Mr. Gladstone in his 


| 
| 





* Homeric Studies,’ that Homer is not honoured as “ Sines to be i in 
this country, and that every exertion ought to be made to place him ‘ on 
his lawful throne,’ the writer offers the labour of many years as his mite 
in furtherance of this object; proposing to publish at short intervals the 
remaining books, which are in a state of considerable forwardness.” Duly 
estimating the great merits of the “Iliad ” and “‘ Odyssey,” we confess we 
scarcely see how these works can, to any great extent, be more fully 
studied in this country than they are at present. At our great public 
schools and universities Homer is certainly not neglected as a class-book : 
probably a large majority of young men at the universities would pass a 
better examination in the pages of Homer than they would do in those of 
Shakspere. Up to a certain age, indeed, most educated men are 
perhaps more familiar with the fortunes of Helen than with those 
of Juliet ; and “the loves and wars of old” attract at least their fair 
share of attention as compared with those of modern date. To study 
Homer in the philosophical spirit urged by Mr. Gladstone, and seconded 
by Mr. Wright, requires not only opportunity and leisure, but a tempera- 
ment which all of us are not fortunate enough to possess. There comes, 
indeed, atime to most of us,—who have not large fortunes, or are not 
intended for College professors or schoolmasters,—when we must continue 
our studies rather by their expediency that the delight they give us; and 
the study of the topographical difficulties of Rome or Athens must give 
place to the more material one of London or some other modern British 
town. It is undoubtedly a pleasanter task to perfect an acquaintance 
with Homer than to commence one with Blackstone or Chitty, but the 
leisure to study poetry in this prosaic age is a luxury to be purchased by 
most of us; and it too often happens that when we have achieved the 
means, the inclination to do so has vanished. Nor are we of 
opinion that even at the Universities the study of Homer can 
be much extended. To the honour-men at Oxford and Cambridge, 
Homer is already an indispensable book; and it is very frequently intro- 
duced into the minor University as well as College examinations. It 
would, however, be Utopian to imagine that the great multitude of stu- 
dents—who on coming up to the Universities like “the Germans in 
Greek, are sadly to seek ” (to use the words of Porson)—to whom the Pelas- 
gian controversy is a bore, and who have no sy mpathy with the delicate and 
often doubtful shades of difference invented by ingenious scholars between 
Acheans, Danai, Hellenes, and Argives—should ever evince that keen 
appreciation and philosophical knowledge of Homer which is familiar 
to scholars like Messrs. Gladstone and Wright, after years of study. 
The ingenui juvenes, too, of the modern day have in many cases to acquire 
all this in addition to the usual smattering of moral and natural sciences, 
modern history, &c., and other life-long branches of knowledge which the 
over-anxious care of en — improvers has of late thrust into the 
academic curriculum of three years. It is, we suppose, to extend and 
perfect the study of Homer. at é ambridge, that within the last few years 
students in the Classical Tripos and University scholarships are often 
required—besides having to answer the innumerable questions which 
may be deduced from the views of crotchety moderns on the Greek poet 
—to translate long passages of English or Latin poetry into Homeric 
verse; an accomplishment as difficultly elegant as it is probably useless 
Yet, though we doubt the possibility, or even propriety, of the Phil- 
hellenie theory which w ald attempt to make Homer as popular a 
class-book with Anglo-Saxons as it was among the Greeks, we do not 
mean to say that there is not “ ample room and verge enough ” even in 
the prese ut busy age for this new translation of Mr. Wright. We have 
read it, as far as it goes, with considerable pleasure. It is the work, not 
only of a scholar, but of a poet ; and if. the translator does not very 
often accompany the poet in his highest flights, the English version 
is never altogether unworthy of the Greek original. In the catalogue of 
ships, and indeed throug shout the six books translated, a skill is displayed 
in the dexterous management of proper names scarcely inferior to that 
which has been so much admired in the “Lays of Ancient Rome.” We 
shall, probably, on the public ation of the next part of this translation, 


take the opportunity of instituting a comparison between Mr. W right’s 


version and those of other English 


translators. 


Pope’s translation of the 


following passage is, doubtless, known to most of our readers: 








Answer'd the hero of the waving pl 
All these thy anxious cares are 
mine, 

Partner beloved ; but how coul 

The scorn of Trojans and 
robed wives, 





Should they behold their Hec 
from war, 


And act the coward’s part’ Nor doth 
my soul 

Prompt the base thought. Ever have I 
been train’d 


foremost, and to guard 


ight amid the f 








My father’s deathless glory, and my own 

For well doth my presaging mind fore- 
ee 

A coming day, when sacred Troy shall 
fall, . 

Priam, and battle-loving Priam’s rac 

Yet all these threaten’d evils—all that 
Troy 

Shall suffer, and e’en Hecuba herself 

And Priam, and iny kinsmen 1 and 
brave, ; 

Destined to fall beneath their foemen’s 
steel, 


English Country Life. 


y THoomas MILLER. 


Rack not heart so deeply 


thought 
Of thee ae aptive—thee amid t 


my 





Carried to Argos by some n 
Greek, 

And there in labour of the loom em- 
ploy d, 


( Ir bearing water at a stranger's beck 

From Hy yperela, or Messeis’ fount, 

Yielding reluctant to impe rious fate 

And some one who beholds thy tears, 
shall say : 


This was the wife of Hector, most re- 
nown'd 

fall the Trojans, tamers of the steed, 

W hat-time the battleraged round Llium’s 
walls.’ 

Thus some one will exclaim ; and fresh 
will tlow 

Thy grief for such a husband, whose 
strong arm 

Had shielded thee from slayery’s evil 
day. 


But o'er my mouldering corse may earth 
be piled, 
Ere thy lament and captive cry I hear 


Routledge).—We can 


only describe this very pn volume by saying that it combines 


many features of W hite’s “ Selborne” 


issued by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. 


pic torial description; here a well-selected piece of poetry, 


with some of the pleasant volumes 


It is full of gossiping anecdote and 


proving an 


innate love of Art, and there a scrap of natural history proving an 


instinctive devotion to Nature. 


The contents are arranged into chapters, 


according to the months and seasons of the year, beginning with aspects 


of gr 


sterner characteristics of winter. 


en and flowery spring, and erding with the not less beautiful though 
Flowers, 


birds, fishes, trees, insects 
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and reptiles, scenes of country life alternate in quick succession. To 
quote the words of the author, he “‘ has attempted to embody whatever is 
most beautiful and poetical in country life and scenery; to exhibit the 
most pleasing and interesting features of natural history, without giving 
all the dry details of the learned naturalist; to show the beauty of plants, 
flowers, and trees, openly and simply as they grow, in a clear and common 
light, without enacting the part of the botanist.” In this aim he seems 
to have succeeded ; and his lessons will not be less agreeable to the reader 
for the presence of nearly 300 beautiful illustrations by Birket Foster, 
Gilbert, and Harvey. A fitter or more beautiful gift-book for young 
people of inquiring minds has scarcely appeared this season. 

Eminent Men and Popular Books. (Routledge.)—Twelve review articles 
selected from the columns of the Times newspaper, and reprinted, as the 
‘Notice to the Reader” informs us, “ with some slight alterations which 
suggested themselves on revision.” We regret, however, to see that in 
the notice of Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” the quotation is 
retained, containing the slanderous imputations upon “the lady in May 
Fair.” These imputations were admitted at the time to be so clearly 
expressed as to fix them at once on the lady referred to. If, as a foot- 
note to this volume says, “all imputations upon her have since been with- 
drawn by Mrs. Gaskell.” Why repeat the scandal ? 

Passing Clouds, or Love conquering Evil. 3y Cycua. Second Edition. 
(Nisbet and Co.)— Warfare and Work, or Life’s Progress. 3y CYCLA. 
(Nisbet and Co.)—Few children’s books have ever pleased us so much as 
these two. The former has already reached a second edition in this 
country, besides having been reprinted and extensively circulated in 
America. It contains a very good plot, and inculcates the best lessons in 
unison with the precepts of Christianity. The latter contains the story 
of a lost child, who has been wonderfully preserved from the contaminating 
influences of bad society, and been at length restored to his mother by a 
series of strange but probable incidents. The authoress is, we presume, 
a Mrs. Clacy, already known to the literary world by a work on Aus- 
tralia, and a tale called “ Boernice.” 

Temptation and Atonement: a Tale. By Mrs. Gore. (Knight and Son.)— 
The time was when Mrs. Gore would have expanded this delightful little 
tale into the orthodox dimensions of three volumes; but the times change 
and Mrs. Gore with them; and, although Sir E. B. Lytton has set the 
example of writing novels in four large volumes, we are not sorry to per- 
ceive symptoms of a disposition to contract rather than expand the 
dimensions of this class of works. “Temptation and Atonement ” is one 
of those moral tales which are especially intended for the moral education 
of the young. The moral is contained in the title ; and it would serve no 
purpose to state in detail the events of the story. We have no doubt that 
it will be largely read and admired by the class for which it is intended. 

The Soul and the Future Life. By Tuomas Cromwe t. (E. T. Whitfield.) 
—We would not willingly set any limit to human thought, having full 
faith in the ultimate good result of free discussion. We, therefore, find no 
fault with Mr. Cromwell for setting forth in an able manner the strongest 
arguments in favour of materialism. There is, however, something of 
moral cowardice in the author’s prefatory notice, in which he declares that 
it must not be concluded “ that he is either necessarily or properly a mate- 
rialist.” On the very threshold of his treatise he undertakes to explain 
the causes “ which have led to the mistaken idea,” that the mental faculties 
“are of a nature and an origin different from those of the material 
frames in which they manifest themselves.” If this be not materialism, 
we know not what is. Mr. Cromwell’s treatise is, nevertheless, calm, 
temperate, and logical; and he reviews with much ability the opinions of 
the various writers on both sides. 

The Common Law of Kent, or the Customs of Gavelkind. By Tuomas 
Rosryson, Esq. (F.Chapman.)—A new edition of Mr. Robinson’s learned 
treatise on Gavelkind, that peculiar law of the descent of land which 
Kentish men regard as the best evidence that their forefathers, who pre- 
served it amid all changes, were “never conquered.” 

The Theory and Practice of the International Trade of the United States and 
England. By P. Barry. (Chicago : Cooke and Co.)—A sound, and, on 
the whole, well-written treatise on the subject, though possessing no claim 
to originality. “The Theory of International Trade,” advocated by Mr. 
Barry, is simply that of Mr. John Stuart Mill, which Mr. Barry has 
adopted without those modifications which we think necessary. The 
work, however, will, we hope, help to convince the writer’s countrymen of 
the absurdity of their present protective system. 

The Wail of Montrose on the Wrongs of Shipping. By W. Dicey Sry- 
movur, M.A. (E. Wilson.)~-In spite of the ridicule of free-traders, Mr. 
Seymour insists that the shipowners’ grievances are real, not imaginary ; 
but he fails to make out his case. He asserts that free-trade imposed 
upon the shipper’s business peculiar burdens; but it is admitted that 
much new capital has been invested in the trade since the imposition of 
the burdens—a clear proof that it is no worse, even with the burdens, than 
other trades. 

Among the magazines of the month which lie before us, Blackwood’s 
opens with an article upon Thomas Carlyle, divided into a prologue and 
areview—the former part treating of the general aspect of the philo- 
sopher, whose creed is here stigmatised as “ Mirage Philosophy,” and the 
latter part dissecting his “ History of Frederick,” and summing it up as 
one of the worst of his works. To this follows a sketchy, descriptive 
article of “ How we went toSkye;” a homily on “ Objectionable Books;” 
another on “The Periodical Press,” in which the signature system is 
opposed ; a review of Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus;” a report of a criminal 
case at Nurnberg, showing how impossible it is to rely upon the unsup- 
ported evidence of a single witness, however direct and apparently 
reliable ; an article on “ Mephitis, and its Antidote; ” and “ A Cruise in 
Japanese Waters.” 

Lhe Art Journal.—The February part of the popular art magazine 
is excellent, and contains the average number of interesting articles on 
subjects of varied and present interest. The royal pictures engraved are 
‘A Seaport,” by Claude, and “The Woman of Samaria,” by Guercino. 
The Claude is one of his finest compositions; a bright ruddy sunrise 
shining on a wide expanse of small curling waves, breaking softly on a 
narrow slip of beach, on which a figure of a man reposes on a bale of 








goods, whilst others are moving to the boats moored to the shore. Some 
fine classic architecture and shipping on either hand and in the middle 
distance, complete the lovely scene. The air and sky of the picture 
beautifully convey the idea of the time of early morning; and Mr. W. 
Floyd, the engraver, has rendered the luminous atmosphere with great 
art and success. The Guercino, engraved by B. Meunier, is a charming 
figure of a noble woman, with a listening, thoughtful face, and easy atten- 
tive pose. The broad treatment and bold shadows of the picture are, 
though fully rendered, mudulated with nicety and softness in the en- 
graving. The broken lights of the figure are well relieved by the back- 
ground of trees, and the antique pitcher in the arms of the woman. The 
sculpture subject is the grand equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge, by Foley, 
now at Calcutta, and of which we anxiously hope, London will yet secure a 
duplicate, if only as a set-off to those questionable effigies that now 
offend our taste in the streets of the metropolis. Mr. Roffe has caught 
the vigour and motive of the statue capitally, and the engraving is a good 
memorandum of the most satisfactory equestrian statue produced of 
late years by a British sculptor. The elegantly written articles on 
Florentine painters are continued, and bring the reader to the verge of 
the grand period of Italian art. The art-manufacture described this 
month, is the advancing one of Stained Glass. Mr. P. F. Poole, A.R.A., 
is the British artist whose career is traced, and engravings from his 
pictures, both of his early and later style, given. The life and efforts 
of W. Collins, R.A., furnish Mr. Fairholt with the subject of one of his 
interesting retrospective articles. The monumental statues now erecting 
all over the kingdom, the progress of art in Ireland, and memoirs of 
artists recently deceased, are the subjects of other articles, whilst new 
exhibitions and new books on art are ably criticised. One of these 
on the limited opening of the National Portrait Gallery, is properly 
severe on the practical exclusion from its rooms of the working classes. 
From another on the pictures in Marlborough House, we extract : 
“ Well, then, the remedy for this state of things meets us face to face, 
and we cannot evade it. The time has come for plain speaking, when the 
logic of a great national interest is at stake. Zhe Royal Academy is in the 
way. ‘The country is actually turned aside from a course that becomes it 
by the figure of this anomalous body standing right in its path. The 
sufferance on which the Academy has so long sat in Trafalgar-square, has 
expired by the conditions of the case. And since plain speaking is 
demanded by the occasion, let it be said, that the Royal Academy has not 
established such a claim for itself with the country—it has not taken 
such a firm grasp of the high mission which it had before it—as should 
entitle it to interfere in any way with the due development of our national 
institutions. The space which the Academy now occupies, given up to the 
wants of the National Gallery—to which it belongs—will enable the 
latter not only to re-affiliate to itself its detached members, but to meet 
all demands on it for some years to come; thus leaving the question of 
its great final future to be determined with greater leisure, and in a calmer 
mood. As for the Royal Academy, its future fortunes are to a great 
extent in its own hands: and, for the sake of much that it has done, and 
in spite of much that it has left undone, we earnestly desire that it may 
see the true direction in which its interests lie. But, in more ways than 
one, it must at length and at any rate, cease to be an obstructive body, 
and first of all here. The nation must re-enter on its rights in Trafalgar- 
square.” This is but fairly stating the fact, and calmly urging a step 
which would be advantageous to the Academy by increasing its popu- 
larity and fortifying its position as the chief art society of the country. 
It is easy to be done, and has been approved by several of its leading 
members. Cornish antiquities, art-doings in Germany and the other Con- 
tinental states, with the second of the series of illustrated articles on the 
beautiful river Wye, make perfect a most excellent number. 

Titan opens with a new novel called “ Getting On;” reviews of “ Recol- 
lections of Tieck,” and Mr. Ellis’s “ Three Visits to Madagascar; ” “ Notes 
from Indian Literature;” an amusing and instructive paper on Oysters, 
Lobsters, and Crabs, given as “Scraps from an Epicure’s Note-book,” are 
among the best papers in the number. 

Bentley's has a hostile criticism of Mr. Bright’s scheme of Reform, and 
from among other interesting articles in the number we should select a 
well-written story without an end, called “Recollections of Charles 
Strange,” and a contribution to the Dinner Question, discussed by “ An 
Eight Hundred a-year Man.” 

The National Magazine, in addition to its usual store of capital 
woodcuts, reviews, and miscellaneous articles, contains a continuation of 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s “ Sketches of Russia,” and of Mr. Brough’s novel 
“ Which is which? or, Miles Cassidy’s Contract,” the interest of which 
constantly increases. 

The Christian Examiner.—Among the subjects treated of by this ably 
written Transatlantic magazine, may be mentioned: the Moravian 
Brethren, Francis Quarles, Imagination in Theology, Carlyle’s “Frederick,” 
the Two Religions, and comprehensive reviews uf current literature. 

The Amateur Magazine (Piper) must devote more space to matters of 
fact, and less to fiction, if it would obtain a sound and genuine popularity. 
Nearly three-fourths of the present number are filled with stories. 

The Eclectic reviews Stanley on the Epistle to the Corinthians; the 
article on ‘*The Queen’s Government and the Religions of India,” will 
repay perusal ; and the memoir of Dr. Guthrie will be read with pleasure 
by all admirers of that eloquent preacher. 

We have also received 7he River Lee, Cork, andthe Corconians. By Byan 
A. Cody. (Charles Mitchell..\—A reprint of articles from the Jrish 
Literary Gazette, respecting Cork, its inhabitants, and all matters pertain- 
ing to the same, not forgetting the “ bells of Shandon.” Protestant 
Anniversaries. Compiled by T. Drew, D.D. (Dublin : Curry and Co.)—A 
careful compilation, which originally appeared in the Downshire Protestant, 
of all the Protestant anniversaries belonging to each day of the year. Dr. 
Drew must have spent both time and pains on the work.——The Wild 
Flowers of England. By the Rev. Robert Tyas. No. X. (Houlston and 
Wright.)— Contains the Mezereon, Monkshood, Spring Crocus, an 
March Marygold. Nothing to Eat. By Nectarine Sunnyside. (L. Booth.) 
—A semi-lumorous skit in rhymes upon the great dinner question started 
by the press and mooted in the pages of many of our contemporaries. 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 
\ TE ARE DIVIDED at present between the grave and the gay 
in literature, the very serious and the very funny. The very 
serious is devoted to the consideration of the question of peace or 
rar, and brochure after brochure, more or less to the point, puts forth 
its claims to public attention. Every 
setting forth facts and drawing inferences, and it is satisfactory to 
know that almost every writer of any pretensions to a sound political 
knowledge, considers that matters may be accommodated without! having 
appeal to the ultima ratio. The latest contribution to this class of litera- 
ture is by M. Charles dela Varenne, in asmall work entitled ‘* Victor- 
Emmanuel IT, et la Piémont.” The English have never cared greatly 
about Continental politics, and when they get into a squabble with a 
foreign power, or when foreign powers begin to squabble among them- 
selves, they ask one another as little Wilhelmina asked old Cas spar 
“ Now tell us what 'tis all about?” This indifference, on pi md 
grounds, has to be regretted. But as I am not reading a lesson on 
public duty, I confine myself to observing that the work named is well 
worthy of perusal. The writer is well known for his warm sympathies 
with Italy ; he knows the country, its its public men, 
and present position well. Asa purely literary production it merits 
attention, and the sketches it gives of some of the notable statesmen 
of the day in Italy, have all the interest of correctness. 

As to gay literature, we are almost inundated with it, and this is a 
bad sign. We are not of those who would limit a man to a smile, to 
a simper, to a genteel titter ; by all means let 2 man laugh out, and 
as loudly as he can, upon sanitary grounds, But the gay literature 
we allude to simply keeps one on the grit without provoking a 
wholesome and hearty laugh, and we leave off half vexed with our- 
selves that an insipid joke, a heartless pli "AS: ant y, a thinly 


constitutions, 


- diseuised 


scandal, a polluting inuendo, should have disturbe da facial muscle. Of 


course you know Figaro and the Charivari; possibly also the Journal 
Amusant, wherein Nadar “knocks off” his contemporaries more 
amusingly to the public than flattering to the originals, Then there 
is the Petite Journal pour rire, patronised by the gamins ; and now we 
are to have—Le Diable & Paris. Here we can say with Burns— 
That he the nearer come oursel’ 
‘he mair’s the pity. 

We gather from the specimen number that actors, actresses, ball 
girls, stage-managers, and writers for the stage, all the world of the 
coulisses, and the frequenters of the bal-masqué and more than doubt- 
ful ball-room, are to furnish the writers of this new periodical with 
food for their wit. It would appear that these people are the only 
ones who can say smart things, and that all the world outside a 
theatre, or who have never penetrated a green-room, are pure dul- 
lards, unmitigated stupids. And we are invited to pay threepence a 
number for a leaded folio, which has not an inBnitedenal of the hila- 
rious joke, wise humour, and —— bonhomie of your contemporary 
I -unch, nor a tithe of the useful rea ling of your penny Family Heralds 
and Tomtom Journals! The Diabl. himself tells us that he will be 
present at all the bals masqués of the concerts of Paris, that he will 


intoxicate himself with music and d’odor di femina, that he will 
philosophise, &e, &e. Shall we give a spec ime n or two of the ‘‘ Devil 
in Paris ””—one or two whereon he has not left the mark of his hand 


*‘ grim and sooty ?” 

We overheard, one of these evenings, in the ses of the Opéra, the following 
dialogue between Mme. R—— and Mons. 8 , one of our principal decorators 
** Could you not, M. Reseny place in your workshop a young man to whom =~ wish 
to be of service ?’’—* Your protég has, at le learned to hold a brush ?”’—* No, he 
has never practised painting.’’—‘* Make him a servant, then.”’—‘* A servant ! He has 
been learning for three weeks to blacken a pair of boots, and has not succeeded.” — 
‘* Ah! I understand then why you wish to make him an artist. 

Mlle. Nelly showed herself at the cirque last Saturday. A friend seeing her go out 

after the third act of ‘‘ Maurice de Saxe,” asked her the reason of her abrupt depar- 
ture. ‘‘Mon Dieu!” replied the witty actress, “‘ this little piece seems good, but 
it wants one thing. ”— How 2?” said the friend, ‘* M. Paul Foucher has not forgotten 
the history of Maurice de Saxe, me thinks!’’"—Pardon me; he has forgotten t! 
horns—of Sax ! 
How very funny! Nevertheless, to vorthless perfor- 
mance is sometimes to give it undeserved notoriety. We would not 
put such pig-troughs down, because the y may be kept as historical 
facts, as the indices to an epoch. 

Turning aside to our German cousins who continue to pour forth 
poetry and prose in about equal ratios, we observe in the firs 
how an excellent subject may be spoiled by badtreatment. ‘+ C 
bus: Trauerspiel. Von K: arl Werder (Columbus: a tragec ly), is rich 
in its contents but unsatisfactory in its form. The author has had 
gt of coloured beads at his disposal, with here and there a pearl 

a topaz; but he has strung the whole very awkw we | together. 
The agvic necklace mic ave been taken from t] k of a Mexie: 
1e tragic necklace might have been taken from the neck of a Mexican 
idol. ‘There is in his verses a sad defiance of the rules of prosody, and 
a rolling line often terminates in an insignificant “‘ and,” 
“but.” Th 
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Ja, wir sind lang’ gewandert, wn 
Der Tag ist heiss. 


Durch die Weisheit einer 
Academie, 

Sind, den sie wirft in die Gem 
Oder Bildungen wie diese; &c. 





writer has his own mode of 


RE. 


twithstandine the unsatisfactory manner 


For all this, and not in 
», the tragedy may be read with some 


which he disposes of his her 


interest. The biting scorn with which Columbus speaks of the 
courtiers and ecclesiastics of Spain who regarded him as a 
madman, as the “teller of fables from the moon,’ when he pro- 
posed to reach the Indies by steering across the Atlantic, is well 
expressed. The whole of the second scene of the first act is 
the best of the piece, wherein Columbus has to explain and 


discovery before lords and prelates. Referring, in 


defend his plan of 
this interview, Columbus, in 


the fourth 
a monologue, says: 


> 1 
scene of the same act, to 


The sitting came to end—was broken up 

By war’s turmoils. Their battles I must fight, 
Or charts and maps construct to earn dear brea 
W hene er at great man’s door I chane’d to knock 
With contumely was I driven away. 


a 





What sufferings had I in this dre ary time! 

rhe sorriest wretch pass’d by and laugh’d at me~ 
My needy garmenis, and my fruitl less toils 

Were ft od for mirth, the pointing to a jest. 

Een children as I pass’d them in the street 
Pointed a finger to their little brows— 


So were they taught, to look on me as one 
Crazed and bereft of reason. 

grounds of the tragical fate of 
] 


author does not make clear the 


Th 


Columbus. He does not let him disappear all guiltless, but his exact 
fault or crime is not made manifest. Some object to him in the ah ce, 
his greed of gold; others that he had promised more than he could 


perform. The King at last accuses him of weakness and incapacity, 
in the following lines, which may be taken as a sa of Herr 
Werder’s manner : 


mpie 
i 


Auctoritit wie keinem 
lar verlor’t sie, wiirdet nie 


Wir gaben euch 
Vassall’n noch. 


Verstehen, sie Zu behaupten, 

Ob nie verstehen, oder nie im Stande sein, 
Die Wirkung ble ibt dieselbe. Zweierlei ist 
Ein Schiff zu steuren und ein Land regieren ; 


Ks finden, oder nutzbar machen jack 
Verwalterische Wcisheit ; 
Unfihigkeit schaftt hier den gleichen Schaden, 


Wie biser Wille. 











We gave you authority as never vassal yet. You lost it, would never understand 
to assert it. Not m nding, or not in case to act, the effect remains the same. 
Different it is to steer a ship and govern a country; to find or make it useful through 


administrative wisdom. Incapacity in this respect works the same damage as an 
evil will.] 

The posthumous papers ofa writer ought not always to fall into the 
hands of friends. Affection is not favourable to criticism, and the 
man withholds in his lifetime, he possibly withholds 
some unfavourable judgment he has passed upon 
If. The “Dramatische Werke von Carl Goldschmi it,” 


Remains) which have been published in two volumes by 





compositions a 
because of 
them himsel 
(Dramatical 


his friends, are not calculated to add greatly to the reputation 
of the author. We have, in the collection, a drama, a tragedy, 


and seven comedies hithe xto unpublished. ‘The first, ‘* Die Flucht, 

a drama in three acts, ‘ partly after Beaumont and Fletcher,” is not 
remarkable for depth; but still is pleasing, and the situations might 
make it effective upon the stage. ‘" young man, Oswald, persuades 
his sweetheart to fly from her father’s house, and to unite herself 
with him. He is to meet her at night, at an hour and place appointed; 
but in the mean while he encounters certain jolly companions who lead 
him oft to the tavern, where the wine makes such havoc of his wits 


that he forgets the poor lady. ‘The consequence is that she departs, 
no one knows whither. He is sobe red by his unpi ardon able nes ole Ct > 
but only for atime. In his despair he will drink, and drink as long 


be had, 
until he ob 
it the day before he had « 


and a gullet to pour it down. He 
tains a reputation as a guzzler. His 
lrank too much, but 


as there is [wine 
drinks, indeed, 
friends remind him th 
he replies : 
Too much? So then 
todo. We'll drink up all! 
wine on earth and drink it up! 
ll take the juice of every fruit, 


There is the 
Buy all tue 
This done we 


} 
less 


Press it, and drink it too! And then the rain 

We'll catch ere it falls to earth, and that we'll drink ! 
We'll drink the wells dry, empty every source. 

And doing so forget, as yesterday, 

All who have loved us. Not a soul shall have 





And when we sit 
and weep, we'll drink our tears! 
shall we cease to drink while yet the globe 
cle of moisture doth retain ; 
We Il suck it out until the mighty ball 
Falls into driest dust, made through our drinking. 


A single drop to drink 
Gaping and parch’d, 
Nor 








we have given almost literally, and is intended 
for humour by the dramatist. ne second piece, “ Die Liebenden 

von Teruel,” a tr: igedy in four acts, by Don Juan Eugenio Hartzen- 
busch, a Spaniard of ‘German descent, ad: ipted by Golds schmidt, has a 
good scene here and there, but is rather a painful pe rformance, and 
the verse lacks the panei 1 of the first-named piece. The third 
‘Die Ritter von der brennenden Keule,” is a comedy, in five 
acts. from Beaumont and Fletcher. We have not the works of these 
noets at hand to enable us to say how far justice or injustice has been 
done them. 


This rodomontade 
‘ 


piece, 
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THE DRAMA. 


HE audiences which now frequent the theatres 

must be drawn from a different set to those 
who formerly supported them. The theatres 
indeed have become magnificent show-houses, 
and the vast population of London and its 
suburbs passes through them in successive relays. 
It is indeed somewhat astonishing, as a new 


audience comes every night to them, that there | 


is nota greater overflow; and as some two or 
three hundred thousand persons evidently 
intend and determine to visit the three or four | 
chief theatres within the Christmas holidays, 
it is difficult to understand how it is that this | 
immense mob do not meet simultaneously at the 
doors. This, indeed, is one of those curious self: 
regulating matters which the economical philo- 
sophers tell us, and very truly, are best left to 
themselves. If an arbitrary government issued | 
notices and made arrangements, probably there | 
would be disappointed crowds, street-rows, and | 
consequent accidents. Whether the Roman Em- 
perors when they threw open the Coliseum and 
their great circuses, issued edicts thatonly acertain 
number of thousands shouldenter the streets where 
the theatres were situated, and took pains that 
the whole population of Rome should not present 
themselves simultaneously at the doors, cannot 
now be known. Such speculations, however, 
need not trouble us with our London theatres, 
for some of them require means rather to be taken 
to drive the people in than to keep them away. 

Forty nights have elapsed since the panto- 
mimes were set going, and they still continue to be 
played at most of the theatres. Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and the Haymarket, we believe, 
still continue to be attractive, and their doing so 
proves what we commenced by saying, that the 
same kind of audiences do not now fill the | 
theatres as formerly, because, if they were sup- 
ported by a limited number of the nobility and 
gentry, more frequent change of performance 
would be necessary. A hundred, indeed we may 
say fifty, years since, thirty nights were thought a | 
very long run fora drama. The “ Beggar's Opera ” | 
ran sixty, but that was esteemed monstrous, and, 
moreover, it was supported by a party, many of 
whom went every night to see it. This altera- | 
tion of the class and kind of audience it is that | 
has made so great a difference in the literature | 
of the stage. A manager now appeals broadcast | 
to a three-million population, and hopes to bring | 
them into his theatre successively; and he of | 
course provides something that every one may 
like in some degree, and which, by its excess of 
show, may stand a chance of pleasing a large ! 
majority. Conversational comedy will not do | 
this ; high-spun tragedy will not, and so farce, 
vaudeville, burlesque, and pantomime triumph. | 
These are some of the causes of changes in our | 
dramatic productions, and explain how it is that 
in six weeks scarcely three new dramas 
have to be recorded. We shall, however, 
find, that directly the pantomimes and show | 
pieces have done their work, a more rapid 
succession of pieces will follow, because each | 
new one will only appeal to a limited circle 
of theatre frequenters. 

But to leave dissertation, to turn to our 
more legitimate office of chronicler, let us re- | 
cord at least one new production, which has 
taken place where it might be least expected, | 
and where pantomime might be supposed to hold 
out longest. The City of London Theatre, on 
Monday night, produced a new drama which is 
thus announced to an expectant Norton Folgate 
audience : “ Great event of 1859. (Not the Re- 
form Bill.) First night of Hazlewood’s long- 
promised drama, taken from Soloman’s renowned 
picture of ‘Waiting for the Verdict !’ by his | 
express permission! Notice.—This drama is 
replete with soul-stirring incidents, and heart- 
rending situations, placing before the audience | 
scenes that must rivet their attention. The 
management in announcing it to the patrons 
of the City Theatre feel the greatest pos- | 
sible confidence.” This stirring appeal drew | 
a house crammed to the ceiling, chiefly | 
youth of both sexes ; and amongst others (not | 
youths) ourselves, for we felt inclined to see | 
a production of Mr. Hazlewood (albeit an un. | 
known dramatist to us), founded on so well- ! 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| construction from the twelfth century, and illustrated 


| the building of the Vatican, supplied the lecturer 





{known a picture. This union of the fine arts 
| touched us and piqued our curiosity. Besides 
| the confidence of the management begot confi- 
dence in us. At half-past six we found ourselves 
seated in a comfortable private box by the 
courtesy of the management. The piece has a 
second title which more closely reveals the nature 
of the plot, “ The Dark Deed of the Woods.” The 
playbills of this region are like those of the olden 
drama, very explicit; and the experienced fre- 
quenter of theatres can pretty well piece out the 
story. We begin with the Larl of Milford, “a 
peer of the realm,” who has a son, a Viscount, 
who seduces an unpresented lady, who is about 
tobe avenged by Lieutenant Florville,“ the wronged 
one,” but is forestalled in his vengeance by Joseph 
Hundle, a gamekeeper, who murders him—‘ The 
Dark Deed of the Woods”—and then accuses 
Jasper Roseblade, who is bracketed with his 
father, ~Jonathan Roseblade, in the playbill 
as “Father and Son, a_ bold peasantry, 
their country’s pride, once lost, can never be 
supplied.” Martha Roseblade is the affectionate 
wife, and Sarah Sawyer—‘“‘a child of Nature ”"— 
who appears, however, so much like a piece of 
Dresden china—colour and all—that child of art 





would have been a better description. The three 
acts are occupied with the accusation—the trial | 
—the preparation for execution, and the re- 
prieval. Mr. Soloman’s renowned picture is 
composed at the end of the second act, and forms 
the central point of the drama. The conduct of 
the piece is not without interest, though some of 
the incidents are startling. For instance, we ob- 
served three ladies amongst the jury; and the 
Lord Chief Justice reads the indictment, and ; 
though remarkably urbane, is unusually collo- 
quial. The counsel are very sharp-witted gentle- 
men, who turn their backs on the judge and | 
crack jokes with the witnesses; giving those | 





|adverse to the accused, stunning retorts | 


that told well with the audience. Again, the 
Lord Chief Justice, at his house in London, tries 
the matter over again with a lieutenant in the 
navy, and the Secretary of State grants a reprieve 
on a letter which the Lord Chief Justice pro- 
nounces worthless. Nevertheless, the morale of | 
the piece is perfectly sound ; the sympathies are | 
all with the honest but falsely accused lad, 
though the politics are decidedly democratic. 
The peer of the realm hasa heart of adamant, the 
Game-laws are openly denounced, and the rich are 
warned that the poor suffer and are men. In the 
main, however, respect is paid to our great insti- 
tutions. The Lord Chief Justice is sternly just, 
but kind in nature. There is a truly Christian 
vicar, and still better curate, who comforts the 
afflicted; and even the peerof the realm’s daughter 
is compassionate and amiable. The naval lieute- | 
nant is the soul of honour, courage, and kindness. 
The gamekeeper alone is an unmitigated scoun- 

drel ; though the Lord’s steward is a thorough | 
knave. It would be injustice not to mention 

Mr. Shirra’s truthful and subdued performance | 
of the accused, Miss Augusta Clifton’s touching 

delineation of the wife, and Mr. W. Searle’s 

clever personation of the old peasant. Altogether 

we think Mr. Soloman may feel gratified he has 

given rise to so moving a drama. 











ART AND ARTISTS. 


MR. SMIRKE’S LECTURE ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

i ay first of two lectures on architecture was 

delivered by Mr. Smirke, A.R.A., at the Royal 
Academy, on Thursday evening. The lecturer con- 
fined himself to the details of construction, and the 
lessons to be derived from the study of the earliest 
examples and the simplest forms of the several parts 
of a building. He traced the history of each form of | 


its changes and developments by a variety of ex- 
amples, of which illustrative plans were exhibited. 
Staircases were first descanted on, and their various 
modes of construction and modifications from the 
earliest periods described. The early Venetian 
structures, and Italian architecture to the period of 


with many instances of simple and ingenious design 
of stairs applied to difficult and peculiarly arranged 
buildings. He traced the development of both 





straight and circular stairs through all ages, and 
especially referred to the broad staircases of the ' 


English Tudor period. He reminded students that 
all these forms deserve study since even a flight of 
three steps may be capable of a change which would 
increase the space at command, or add to the beauty 
or convenience of a building. In connection with 
this part of the lecture he offered much infor- 
mation, and illustrations of passages, their dimen- 
sions and combination with other parts of struc- 
tures. In the same spirit he proceeded to treat 
of ceilings, describing their construction and 
ornament, from the ancient basilicas of Rome, 
through the Gothic period of the buildings of Naples 
and Florence to the flat gilded examples of the Tudor 
period, of which he instanced Holbein’s ceiling of St. 

James's Chapel, and that of the Savoy. He next en- 
larged on the forms and curves of buildings, and men- 
tioned in order the various theories of the schvols on 

the best proportions for buildings; but warned the 
students against the adoption of any fixed dogmas on 
the subject. The subjects of lighting and ventilation 
were moderately discussed, and careful regard to 
climate, situation, and the use intended to be made of 
a building advised. This necessity he pertinently 

iliustrated by contrasting our cloudy atmosphere 
and the obscured air of crowded streets, in which 
too much light was almost impossible in a building, 

with the strong glare of Italy, where a few win- 

dows of thick slabs of alabaster sufficed for the light- 

ing of large structures. The lecturer avoided allusion 

to sectarian views, confining himself to the views and 

practices generally admitted; and concluded his 

general observations by recommending, not the unin- 
quiring practice of particular styles, but the careful 

and thorough study of design. Styles, he said, never 

repeated themselves: they were like man’s life—thev 

had their youth, adolescence, prime, age, and decay, 

and no study of their details could, he believed, re- 

vive the spirit and principles of their founders. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
TT HE members and friends of the Architectural 
Museum attended in great number the lecture by 
Mr. J. G. Crace, ‘On the Application of Art in 
Manufactures,” at the lecture-theatre, South Ken- 
sington. It was a practical lecture worthy of the 


| institution and the author. 


Several collections of tolerable pictures of all the 
schools will pass under the hammer at Christie’s this 
day (Saturday). 

The exhibition of new pictures at the British Insti- 
tution opens on Monday next, and also the Society 
of Female Artists at their new gallery in the Hay- 
market. 

The Crystal Palace Picture Gallery is increasing in 
success. The summer exhibition will open in the 
second week in May, and prizes for the Art Union 
will be selected from it. 

The Council of the Crystal Palace Art-Union 
have added six more ceramic works of art to the 
choice offered in the presentation work to subscribers 
of one guinea. Vive of these had been pointed out 
by subscribers as preferred by them among those 
which were ‘‘under consideration ;” the sixth is a 
very elegant white ti supported by swans. Three 
ceramic additions are offered in the choice for two- 
guinea’ subscribers. An important addition is also 
made to the photographs. 

The death of such an iaveterate picture-dealer as 
the late Lord Northwick, is a notable event. He had 
not ceased buying to the day of his death, though 
his really great gallery at Thirlestaine House, con- 
tained over a thousand pictures and copies, and 
included all schools. We do not expect that he has 
bequeathed any to the nation, though with all his 
dealings he had a large number of the first quality 
remaining, and he liberally admitted the public to 
see them. But we have reason to expect that the 
collection will be dispersed or, at least, to some 
extent diminished. 

The retirement of Mr. Bailv, R.A., asculptor whose 
classic works have gained Iuropean fame, from the 
practice of his profession, has induced many expres- 
sions of regret at the limited patronage of sculpture 
at the present time, and of sympathy with one of its 





| best followers, who withdraws under circumstances 


the very opposite of those known to Chantrey and 
others, his contemporaries. It is felt that the decline 
of our most poetic sculptor should be eased by a grant 
from the Crown pension fund. We wish that the 
appeal may be heard. 

It is reported that the present Government, having 
in view the obstacles to the satisfactory provision of 
space for the National Gallery, from the occupation of 
the building by the Royal Academy, and thegreat want 
of larger accommodation by that institution, have 
renewed the offers made to the Academy by the 
Palmerston Government for the early possession of 
the entire edifice. These offers, it is said, comprise a 
site fora new building in another part of London, 
and a grant of public money towards its erection. It 
is considered that the terms are as fair and liberal 
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asa Government, in fear of the House of Commons, 
can make; and more than one member of the corpo- 
ration of artists, it is said, has expressed an opinion 
that the arrangement should be accepted. With Mr. 
Coningham’s threatened motion in the House, for 
their immediate expulsion pending over them, and the 
general opinion against their occupation of a great 
London site and a national building, we cannot see 
what reasonable resistance the Academicians can 
make. The public who have suffered the national 
pictures to be immured at Marlborough House since 
1845, without much grumbling, since tuey could visit 
them there, and to.some extent see them, will be 
enraged when they know that the same pictures have 
a second time been severed from the National Gallery 
and removed to asuburb for the convenience of the 
Academy, who occupy the gallery built expressly for 
their exhibition. The national collection, to fulfil its 
uses, must be kept entire, and in that central position 
which has from the first been by all the British public, 
both London and provincial, deemed the most con- 
venient and suitable. 

It has been elsewhere recorded in our columns that 
the promoters of the proposed Crystal Palace at 
Muswell Hill have offered a site of five acres to the 
Dramatic College, and the reply is that ‘ Mr. 
Charles Dickens has entertained the matter most 
favourably.” We have now to add that similar offers 
have been made to benevolent corporations repre- 
senting the literary, scientific, and artistic bodies. On 
Tuesday, at the meeting of the Council of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Fund (Sir Charles Eastlake in 
the chair), a proposal was communicated from Mr. 
Masterman, offering five acres of land for the purpose 
of erecting a college. After some discussion it 
appeared to the Council that the best course would 
be to take the matter into consideration, and refer it 
to the decision of the various artistic bodies—it being 
obvious that nothing could be done without general 
assent and co-operation; and a resolution to that effect 
was passed. Sir Charles Eastlake, upon being appealed 
to as to the amount of assistance to be expected from 
the Royal Academy, replied that it was impossible 
to give any pledge upon the subject, inasmuch as it 
was expected that the Academy would shortly be 
called upon to dispose of its funds in another manner. 
As that body has now got some 170,000/. funded, 
this hint can only point to a removal from Trafalgar- 
square. 

The first conversazione of the new society for the 
encouragement of the fine arts, since its organisation, 
was held on Tuesday evening, at the French Gallery, 
Pall-mall. Mr. H. Ottley opened the proceedings 
by a statement of the position and prospects of the 
undertaking. The members already amounted to 
200, and there was no fear of failure. Unnecessary 
expenditure would be avoided; but apartments for 
the library and offices of the society were required, 
and had been taken at No. 58, Pall-mall, and for 
Jectures and meetings Mr. Gambart generously 
placed the French Gallery, with extra rooms, at 
their disposal The council believed that every por- 
tion of the broad scheme of the society could ulti- 
mately be realised, and most of the objects would be 
carried out within the present season. Two portions 
of the scheme, which were of the highest importance, 
were the lectures and discussion meetings on the 
subject of art, and matters connected with the 
interests of art asa profession. As the scope of the 
society indicated, these lectures were intended to 
comprise all the branches of the fine arts, and gentle- 
men had already undertaken to deliver lectures. 
The subjects intended for discussion included ‘‘Copy- 
tight in Works of Art,” “Government Patornage 
and the Effect of Competitions upon Art,” and athird, 
‘‘ A new Style of Architecture and Ornament suited 
to the Age and Country.” Another subject was the 
‘* Operation of Art Unions.” It was intended to form 
a testimonial fund for presenting to artists, not costly 
testimonials, but such as would be valued as the ver- 
dict of a number of independent minds congregated in 
a society for the support of art. The society have a 
gallery in view, and the support of artists in pro- 
vincial towns has been proffered. The other proceed- 
ings of the evening, varied by music and the exhi- 
bition of paintings, drawings, and photographs, 
passed off admirably. 

During the week there have been exhibited at the 
French Gallery, Pall-mall, five most interesting works 
by a French artist, M. Alexandre Bida. To term 
Shem drawings simply, would not convey an adequate 
idea of their peculiarity and novel beauty. They are 
executed in black crayon, with some assistance from 
a wash of colour of brown tint, and perhaps another 
aid to effect, the scraper; but they are remarkable, 
first, in that they derive no assistance from colour, 
and as pictures they are solely efforts in chiaroscuro. 
The wonderful lands of the East, the religious 
fervour of the peoples of Turkey and the Holy 
Land, furnish the sentiment and the subjects. 
The costumes, the expressions, attitudes, and 
the feelings of each member of the groups, are 
depicted with the severest truth and most intense 
force. The smallest (and for work so careful, 
minute, and masterly, they are beyond usual dimen- 
sions), ‘Moslems at Prayer” is an interior of a 
mosque, and a large group of kneeling worshippers, 
with an air so quiet and impressive that the artistic 
qualities of broad light and shade which make the 





picture exquisite are at first unobserved. The 
Armenian priest expounding the Scriptures under the 
cedars of Lebanon, a larger work, is of equal excel- 
lence otherwise displayed. The hearers, in a circle, 
fill the foreground of the picture in groups of the 
strongest character, from the infant at the breast to 
the old patriarch. Between them and the priest, a 
broad bright space of ground, lights the picture, and 
shows his tall dark form, backed by the brownish 
tones of the cedar trees in great force. The picture 
is a consummate essay in compositicn and treatment. 
Another is treated with great breadth of light—the 
naked garishness of the Eastern daylight. Its sub- 
ject is derived from the desolation of the Jews; it 
is the ‘* Weeping Place,” in the walls of Jerusalem, 
built of some of the stones of the Temple, and where, 
the tradition goes, the sincere worshipper may still 
commune with the God of his fathers. With un- 
covered feet and bare-headed, the devout Hebrews of 
all countries, climes, and complexions have come in 
sad but faithful devoutness to seek consolation, and 
most impressively melancholy is the group. Each 
face is a study, and, though the Hebrew type is ob- 
served and marked in all, the clime in which they 
dwell is also evident from the complexion and 
expression, as well as, in some degree, from thedresses. 
Several have left the crowd in the foreground to pray 
in the clefts of the stones of the great wall that forms 
the only background of the picture. Simple as are 
its elements, the subject is made to tell, and has beeu 
chosen for engraving by Messrs. Gambart. “The 
Return from Mecca ”—two camels and their fanatical 
travellers, welcomed by the populace on the return 


the others. A large interior, with Albanian soldiers 
and Bashi-Bazouks, is another vivid incident in the 
life of modern Turkey. The building is an old ruin 
filled by groups of semi-savage soldiery, gambling, 
drinking, and talking, with a young maiden retailing 
some liquor in small glasses, in the right of the fore- 
ground. We regret that these extraordinary ex- 
amples of the power of simple drawing in black and 
white are to be immediately removed to Paris; but 
the etching shown of one of them is a satisfactory 
reproduction. 

The Lord Lieutenant laid the foundation-stone of 
the National Gallery of Ireland on Saturday. The 
ceremony was gone through with all the usual forma- 
lities and complimentary speeches, and was attended 
by 2 number of the Irish nobility and gentry. The 
building is in Leinster-lawn, and originated in the 
subscription to the honour of William Dargan, by 
whose name the hall for sculpture will be designated. 
The address read on the occasion by G. F. Mulvany, 
Esa., R.H.A., stated the position of the undertaking, 
and the hopes of its promoters. The funds now 
available towards the building amount to 16,000/., 
which will be expended in erecting a gallery of 126 
feet in length by 40 in breadth and 23 in height, 


galleries for cabinet pictures, each 36 feet by 20 and 22 
in height. Apartments for Archbishop Marsb’s library 
have been also provided. An additional 7,000/. willbe 
required to complete the building. It isintended to pro- 
vide for a large collection, though the pictures hitherto 
obtained have been but few, and those almost entirely 
by gift and loan. The governors consider the erec- 
tion of a building a guarantee for the establishment 


funds and gifts of pictures necessary to complete the 
collection. In his reply the Lord Lieutenant regretted 


approved of the building and its site, and paid com- 


of William Dargan. The stone having been laid, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide thanked Lord Eglinton for 
his attendance, and the important national event 
closed. 

The following letter has been addressed by 
M. Théophile Silvestre to the Secretary of the Society 
of Arts: “ London, January 26,1859. Sir,—At the 
meeting of the Society of Arts of the 19th instant, 
Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A, in the chair, I thought 
it my duty to draw attention to the lively interest 
taken in the progress of European art by H. E. the 
Minister of State and of his Majesty’s household, by 
whom I have the honour to be accredited. Allow 
me, sir, to take this opportunity of a iding here, that 
the artists of Great Britain may feel assured of the 
sympathy with which their talent is regarded by his 


every opportunity of obtaining in France a true 
appreciation of their merits. His Excellency the 


jesty the Emperor of the French has authorised me to 
invite English artists, in his name, to send their 
works to the approaching Exhibition, which will be 
held at Parisin Aprilnext. Itis hoped that this 
Exhibition will include some works of considerable 


assured by his Excellency that he will be most 
anxious to bring them under the special attention of 
the Emperor, with the view of inducing his Majesty 
to make a selection from among them.—I am, &c., 
THEOPHILE Si.vestre.—l. Le Neve Foster, Esq., 
Secretary of the Society of Arts.” 
goodly number of our artists will accept this invita- 
tion, which does not, we presume, necessarily exclude 





from the holy pilgrimage, is a more exciting scene than } 


under which will be a sculpture gallery of nearly | 
equal dimensions, and there will also be four lesser | 


of a national gallery, and rely on the public for the | 


the difficulties that had attended the undertaking, | 


plimentary tribute to the munificence and patriotism | 


Excellency, who is particularly desirous toaffordthem | 


Minister of State and of the household of his Ma- | 


merit by English artists, and should this beso, I am | 


We hope that a | 


works that have been previously exhibited. The 
Society of Arts should organise somé arrangement for 
the receipt and forwarding of pictures by the time 
named. 

A fine arts exhibition has been opened at Cape- 
town. ‘The collection of oil paintings, prints, and 
photographs is said to be very creditable. It includes 
besides a number of Art Union prizes of English pic- 
tures and copies of English and Dutch pictures, 
several original productions of artists in the colony. 
The catalogue is excellently compiled, with extracts 
from the best writers on the fine arts, and a short 
history of painting. 

The Tuscan Monitor publishes a grand ducal decree 
prohibiting the exportation of works of art, and con- 
firming all penal enactments previously issued on the 
subject. Parties may be prosecuted for the infrac- 
tion of this decree within a twelvemonth from the 
commission of the offence. Notwithstanding that the 
Tuscan Government have persisted in this attempt to 
prevent the removal of paintings, &c. from tbe 
country for a long period of years, and have of late 
strictly enforced the law, the sale and removal of 
works of the early masters still goes on, and both 
private purchasers and agents of the public galleries 
of Europe contrive to smuggle away altar-pieces 
which they purchase from the private owners of 
chapels or the communities of monks who possess 
them. In a few cases the Government, by timely 
purchase and removal of the coveted picture to 
Florence, have reserved it for Tuscany ; but otherwise 
a most watchful system of police fails to thwart the 
schemes of buyers. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


| gape meer has now attained such a degree 
of importance in the musical world, that any 
meeting at which it is professed to be accurately 
propounded, is sure to be well attended. Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s Choir gave their third concert for the present 
season on the 27th ult. at St. Martin’s Hall. On 
this occasion one of the two “ prize songs ” was intro- 
duced. The successful composition owes its paternity 
to Mr. C. E. Stephens, who fortunately went to the 
Bacchanalian fount for inspiration, and having drunk 
deep, intrusted to male voices the interpretation of 
his newly born ‘Come, fill ye right merrily.” 
Another new part-song by Mr. Frank Mori, ‘“ The 
bird is on the bough” was also submitted. A very 
clever motet for two female voices, with chorus, ‘ I 
will extol Thee, O God,” by Mr. Leslie, a part-song 
by Mr. G. B. Allen, ‘“ Far from cities,” and three 
pieces, of a sacred character, from the pen of Otto 
Goldschmidt, were prominent among the novelties of 
the evening. The general performance of these 
pieces was considerably below the anticipated mark. 
Several pieces were encored it is true, but opinions 
wavered very materially with reference to the 
| justice of the complimentary title. A slovenly 
execution is referable to a cause, and that cause 
| ought to be traced out, in order to prevent disagree- 
| able recurrences. 
It is well known that the great bulk of choirs of 
this class, is composed of amateurs, many among them 
| auxious to matriculate into the profession, and who 
}enter musical societies for the purpose of being 
thoroughly drilled in essentials. We see no reason 
why a carefully selected body of amateurs, subjected 
to the discipline of such a musician as Mr. Henry 
Leslie, should not be equivalent to an omnium gatherum 
selection of soi-disant professionals, ard when we 
consider the eminence gained by the choir in question, 
any public performance that shadows out a declension, 
naturally forces itself on the mind and prompts in- 
quiry. Several choice madrigals were sung in a style 
that relieved us from the impression of a want of ca- 
pacity on the part of any concerned in them. Among 
other gems, Wilbye’s “ Lady Oriana” and Bennett’s 
‘“* All creatures now,” came in for a largeness of 
applause almost sufficient to atone for previous mani- 
festations of inexactness. Like all great masterpieces 
of early part-writing that remain with us, com- 
positions of this class have in them a richness of 
character and a stream of melody, capable of defying 
the influence of time and the vicissitude of fashion. 
Hérold’s charming opera, ‘Le Pré aux Clercs,” 
brought out on Saturday, with Mme. Faure as Count 
Isabelle, imparted a more than ordinary degree of 
warmth and glow to the performances at the Opéra 
Comique, St. James's. On Monday the prima donne 
had a benefit, and, in addition to the opera of Hérold, 
as above quoted, there was a concert. Respecting 
the performance of “‘ Pré aux Clercs,” although we 
disavow the depths and lengths to which some have 
assigned this lady’s vocal and histrionic abilities, yet 
our praise must be qualified. The music of Hérold, 
we scarcely need say, is always tuneful, brilliant, and 
spirited; and, as Mme. Faure is essentially a florid 
singer, with a voice of great range—reaching easily 
E flat altissimo—she ventures upon all sorts of embei- 
lishments and charges, seemingly for the mere pur- 
pose of exhibition. But in her tlights of fancy there 
is that want of principle that constitutes what may 
be termed the schovl in which all great artistes aim at 
taking rank. Disappointment and delight, surprise 
}and regret, alternate in rapid succession, simply 
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because of the compound displays of fragmentary | 


inconsistencies. In the opening of the second 
act Mme. Faure gave several specimens of 


vocal excellence, ““O jours d’innocence,” for in- 
stance ; but the cabaletta produced an impres- 
sion exactly the reverse. It is unfortunate that a 
glaring fault should come so rapidly on the track of a 
praiseworthy achievement as to make it painfully 
apparent. Passing on to the sustainment of the 
character generally, we consider Hérold’s heroine the 
best thing that Mme. Faure has hitherto sub- 
mitted to an English audience. The concert intro- 
duced a M. Depret from Belgium, a tenor possessed 
of more voice, and withal better in quality, than any 
that has been submitted during the season; the 
grand scena from “Fra Diavolo” tested it, and 
brought the new comer into favour. But the chief 
interest of the concert centred in Mme. Faure’s 
“Carnaval de Venise,” which was so richly given 
and so profusely elaborated, that the audience were 
thrown into a state of positive ecstacy, and a double 
recall became necessary to quell the storm of appro- 
bation contributed to, by every listening occupant. 
The house had a fuller attendance than we remember 
having witnessed on any previous evening during 
M. Rémusat’s directorship. 

The inclosed space at the Crystal Palace, proxi- 
mate to the “Court of Poets,” was pretty well 
attended on Saturday. There was scarcely anything 


in the programme that has a claim for special remark. | 
An overture by Berlioz, and an air with variations | 


for the pianoforte, played by Miss Elliott, a lady well 
)wn as a musical demonstrator at the Palace, were 
the principal objects of instrumental attraction. 

‘St. Paul” was repeated by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, on Friday evening, at Exeter Hall, to a very 
crowded auditory. In scholastic counterpoint this 
oratorio is doubtlessly as great as any other existing, 
while in some instances it has no parallel for intensely 
dramatic colouring. The chief arias, ‘* Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,” Mrs. Sunderland; *‘But the Lord is 
mindful,” Miss Dolby; “O God, have mercy,” Sig. 
Belletti; and “‘ Be thou faithful,” Mr. Sims Reeves, 
‘were specimens unsurpassable for musical grace and 
exposition. The choruses, despite an occasional ten- 





dency to unsteadiness, were admirably illustrated | 


under the firm and decisive time-beating of Mr. Costa. 

Mmes. Catherine Hayes and Anna Bishop were 
the chief vocal celebrities at St. James's Hall on 
Monday. 
Foréti” from ‘ Guillaume Tell” (scene 2, act ii.), 
which was declaimed with a finish and skill in 
musical executancy for which this artist has gained 
such a world-wide renown. 
familiar and less erudite character, such as “ The 
harp that once in Tara’s halls,” Mme. Hayes 
exhibited so much pathos, and imparted such ex- 


The first-named lady selected ‘* Sombres | 


In pieces of a more | 


pression, that an escape from its repetition was alto- | 


gether out of the question. Mme. Bishop chose 
the once fashionable, but now almost 

*“Gratias agimus,” and truth to speak, although 
it provoked a little sensation, much of it was due to 
the beautiful clarionet accompaniment by a young 
and clever musician, Mr. Pollard. Mme. Bishop 
came in closer contact with the feelings of the audience 
i interpreting ‘*Tom Moore.” The “ Last rose,” and 
the “Stilly night,” have so many charms about 
them that it would have been strange indeed if a 
singer of Mme. Bishop’s pretension did not exhibit 
them. Misses Poole, Stabbach, Kemble, and Lasceiles, 


obsolete, 


with Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Santley, made up | 


the vocal corps. 

That the magnificent temple in Covent Garden, 
should be crowded night after night with a seemingly 
delighted auditory is not a little surprising. [ver 
since the week memorable for the Cliristnas-day in it, 
this has been the case. This simple fact is not merely 
an element in ordinary conversation, but it is fruitful 
with conjectures. Whether ‘‘ Satanella” has been 








Every prominent feature in a great man’s history is | bestowed on Mr. Ainsley Cooke, whom they denomi- 


pregnant with interest. Among the popular musical 


composers of the present generation stands out in | 


bold relief Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who 
was born on the 3rd of Febuary, 1809. Just fifty 
years have elapsed since that event. The important 
epoch of the birthday of so original and highly gifted 
a musician would indeed have been a blot on the age if 
passed over without some marked demonstration. A 
morning orchestral concert took place at St. Martin's 
Hall, when the following pieces made up the pro- 
gramme: Part I.—Overture—A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 


Concerto (No. 2) for pianoforte and orches- | 


tra—Allegro Appassionato; Molto Adagio; Finale 
Presto Scherzando (Pianoforte, Herr Pauer). Over- | 


ture—Ruy Blas. Part 11.—Symphony (in A minor) 
—The Scottish; Introduction and Allegro Agitato; 
Scherzo assai Vivace; Adagio Cantabile; 
Guerriero and Finale Maestoso. These pieces have 
been so frequently brought under the notice of our 
readers that no necessity exists for dilating on them 
as musical productions in the present instance. Every 
man in the orchestra seemed as if he were inspired 


for the occasion, and a better performance we could | 


scarcely desire. Herr Pauer’s execution of the piano- 
forte music in the Concerto was as brilliant as his 
reading, though without a copy, was correct. Mr. 
Hullah conducted. The meeting was well attended 
although the hall was not full. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
tyr North British Daily Mail says: “ We under- 
stand that Lola Montez gave a lecture in the City 
Hall last night.” 

The same journal informs us that Augustus 
Braham’s rendering of ‘Scots, wha hae” was “ open 
to stricture. He hurried over the first verse, for what 
reason did not appear, and pronounced the final 
words of the two first lines blid and mit, thinking, 
perhaps, that such was the Scotch pronunciation. But 


Allegro | 


nate as a singer and actor of more than ordinary 
ability. The gentleman so much spoken of was weil 
known in London, simply under the name of Mr. 
Ainslie, a baritone voice of excellent quality. Along 
list of favourite operas is enumerated, but those in 
which he has created the greatest sensation are “ The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” ‘The Bohemian Girl,” 
and * The Trovatore,” in all of which he was fast 
working himself into celebrity in his native land, 

The author of the comedy “ La Luxe,” has given a 
curious New Year’s gift to the actors in his piece at 
the Théatre Francais. He has had printed apart, 
with all possible typographical splendour, twenty- 
five copies of his comedy. At the beginning of each 
copy have been placed blank leaves, upon which a 
skilful caligraphist has collected all the notices that 
have appeared of the performance of each artist in the 
forty or tifty journals that have contained criticisms 
on La Luxe.” Then, after the last of the eulogistic 
notices, the author has written with his own hand, 
cerlifié conforme, with a few words of thanks. The 
binding of each copy was on a par with the beauty 
of the typography. 

The judgynent of the Tribunal of the Seine in the 
case of M. Scribe against the Charivari, has been 
delivered. It finds that the Charivari has published 
articles on adispute bet ween M. Scribe and M. Hareau, 
which not only narrate the circumstances of the case 


| with inexactitude, but attack with blameable obsti- 


nacy the private character of Scribe, and contain 
imputations not less injurious than offensive for his 
honour and his character; that by such publication 
the Charivari has inflicted a moral prejudice on the 
said Scribe, for which he is entitled to demand repa- 


| ration ; but that as Scribe has declared to the Court 


if he hurried over the first verse, he certainly made | 
up for his haste by dwelling unreasonably long over | 


some of the latter portions.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, after a tour through 
Lancashire, will reappear at the Haymarket on 
March 14. A comedy, in three acts, by Mr. Coyne, 
is in preparation. 


The Manchester Guardian authoritatively denies that | 


Mr. Knowles, the theatrical manager of that city, has 
any connection, present or prospective, with the Prin- 
cess’s, or with any other theatre in the metropolis. He 
furtherdenies all intention to form any suchonnection. 

Mr. Augustus Harris commences the management 
of the Princess’s Theatre at the termination of Mr. 
Kean’s lesseeship. He has already made some im- 
portant engagements, including Mrs. Charles Young. 
I'he Porte St. Martin business, says the “ra, will be 


| the leading feature under the new management. 


The 50th anniversary of the birth of Mendelssohn was 


celebrated at Exeter Hall on Wednesday evening, by a | 


performance of his oratorio “Elijah.” It may be remem- 


| bered that.this oratorio was first produced in London 
| at Exeter Hall in 1847, Acolossal bust of Mendelssohn 
| was modelled for the occasion by Mr. Calder Marshall, 


found to possess more tuneful and fluent wealth un- | 


discovered in the early stages of its career—whether 
the incomparable singing of Miss Louisa Pyne acts 
as a syren spel]—whether crowds do not go chiefly to 
see the house, or still greater numbers ** Little Red 
Ri 
about the mental visions of speculative theorists. [tis 
fair toimagine that the unchangingrecurrence of Balfe’s 
last is, as acommercial adventure ** a decided success,” 
although in a another point of view, one broadly 
outlined in the early official programmes, the National 
English Opera is as positive a failure. Few, very few, 


Rt.A., which was placed in front of the orchestra. 

Professor W. Sterndale Bennett’s new cantata, 
“The May Queen,” will be performed at the St. 
James’s Hall, on Wednesday next, February 9th, 
when Mr. Sims Reeves will sing the tenor music for 
the first time in London. 
formance of Dr. Bennett’s work since its representa- 
tion at Windsor Castle; and there can be no doubt 
that the interest excited will insure a large and 
fashionable attendance. The band and choir of the 
Vocal Association, under the direction of M. Benedict, 
will number 400 performers. 


On Monday evening at the Concert Hall, Man- 


This will be the first per- | 


{ 


chester, a constellation of talent appeared such as is | 


not frequently brought together even in_ liberal 
Manchester; Mme. Viardot, Miss Arabella Goddard, 
Miss Eyles, Signors Luchesi and Dragoni, and Mr.J. L. 


| Hatton all taking part in the evening’s entertainment. 


iding Hood,” are misty atoms continually floating | 


will be induced to put the mental mill into motion | 


with so remote a chance of having their compositions 
exhibited. The charge urged against us by foreigners, 
that we are not a musical people, is a simple ab- 
surdity. England has plenty of composers, who only 


require an opportunity for their abilities to be deve- | 


loped. She, too, is proverbially liberal in her 
patronage to the sons of art, no matter from what 
quarter they spring, and she stands second to none in 


musical discrimination; in proof of which the cir- | 
cumstance of Mendelssohn’s submitting his two noble | 
oratorios, “St. Paul” and “ Elijah,” to an audience | 


in this country before he would allow them to go 
forth to the world, is amply sufficient. It is a pity, 
then, that native composers in the lyric walk of the 
art, should have so slender a prospect of being able to 
see their works submitted to the coveted ordeal of 
home-growth scrutiny. 


No wonder that (as the Manchester Lcaminer and 
Times testifies) ‘the room was crowded to incon- 
venience, great numbers being unable to obtain a seat 
throughout a more than usually long performance.” 

The Morning Post states that ** the directors of the 
Crystal Palace, represented by Messrs. Price, Horsley, 
and England, have presented Mr. Charles Hutt with 
a massive silver snuff-box, as a mark of their appre- 
ciation of his zealous attention and unfailing tact in 
the discharge of duties which, extending over the 
whole period since the opening of the palace, have 
considerably promoted the personal comforts of the 
visitors.” The plain English of which is that the three 
crentleman above-named have, of their own motion, and 
not as representing the rest of the directors, presented 
a snuff-box to the head-waiter of the dinner saloon, 
in acknowledgment of his attention and assiduity. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan has been playing with great 
success at the Boston Museum. ‘The local papers 
speak of him as “certainly the best tragedian from 
across the water that has visited us, and the best o 
them by many, very many degrees.” Subsequently he 
appeared at Philadelphia with equal success. 

ihe American press is loud in its praise of the 
English Opera Company, under Mr. Wood’s manage- 
ment. But the greatest amount of laudation is 





that he reduces his demand to a single insertion of the 
judgment given, in the Charivari, and the costs; for 
these reasons the Tribunal orders that within three 
days the responsible editor of the Charivari shall in- 
sert at his cost the said judgment ; in default of which 
he shall pay 50f. damages for each day’s delay 
during a period of two months; after which further 
proceedings can be taken against him. The Court 
also condemns Pannier to pay all the costs. 

A correspondent of the Morning Post, giving some 
“‘Continental Musical and Dramatic Gossip,” says . 
“ The * Société des Concerts du Conversatoire’ has 
commenced its season of 1859. This society, 


founded in 1827, is the centre of all good instrumental . 


playing in Paris, Those who delight in classical 
music may here listen to Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Rossini, rendered by 
the best talent of the day. The love of chamber 
music in Paris is, however, by no means universal. 
‘The patrons of these concerts ought to be much more 
numerous than they are, in order to elevate the taste 
of the public. But the French are not a musical 
people in the highest sense. If the ear is pleased 
that is enough; they do not generally care to reflect, 
study, and enjoy the creations of a great musical 
genius. ‘The charms, too, of vocal music have 
driven instrumental music out of the concert room. 
It has been proposed to produce some of the old 
religious music of the Italian school by such authors 
as Alexandre Scarlatti, Marcello, Pergolesi, Durante, 
Guglielmi, Sarti, Paesiello, and Cimarosa. Accord- 
ing to letters from St. Petersburg, Rosini’s ‘ Moise” 
is highly popular. Mme. Lotti-della-Santa, Signor 
Everardi and Tamberlik sing the principal réles in 
this opera. Mme. Ferraris is the favourite of the 
ballet this season. Mr. Harris, the stage-manager at 
the Covent Garden lyrical establishment, is in Paris 
recruiting novelties connected with his profession.” 

A Constantinople letter of the 15th, in the Gazette 
du Atdi, says: ‘Yesterday the members of the 
diplomatic body were present at the first representa- 
tion given at the Sultan’s New Theatre at Dolma- 
Baktché. When all the guests had assembled in the 
reception room the Sultan entered, and, after addrcs- 
sing a few words to each, preceded them into the 
heatre, where places had been assigned for each. 
Fuad Pasha had Lady Bulwer leaning on his arm. 
‘The representation was Ricci’s comic opera of ‘ Sea- 
ramuccia,’ sung by the actors of the Italian Theatre 
of Pera. The performance passed off‘ very satisfac- 
torily, the ladies of the harem, who were in latticed 
boxes, being in particular delighted.” The Gazette 
des Théatres publishes some details: “‘ The building 
has been erected on a lovely spot, at a short distance 
from the Bosphorus, opposite Scutari, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Seraglio Point. Having been con- 
structed for the use of the Sultan, it has large apart- 
ments and a banqueting room, ninety feet long by 
forty-five wide, aud having twelve windows. The 
room is furnished and hung in a most recherché 
manner, being well embossed with gilded leather, 
having splendid Aubusson carpet, and fitted up with 
lustres of rock crystal. There is also in this room, 
where occasionally diplomatic banquets are tobe given, 
two concealed tribunes, one intended for the Sultan 
and the other for an orchestra. The theatre itself 
somewhat resembles that at Versailles; it has a line 
of boxes on a level with the pit, a first tier of boxes 
open, and a second tier grated for the ladies of the 
harem. Everything in the house is of the greatest 
magnificence, and the whole building does honour to 
the taste of those who were inirusted with the task of 
constructing it.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
JTNSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES.—On Monday, 31st 

ult. (C. Jellicoe, Esq., V.P., in the chair), a paper 
by Mr. Willick was read ‘On the Expectation of 
Life.’ Mr. Willick gives for the expectation of life 
at any age (a) between five and sixty the formula: 

= 4% (80 — a) 

which is easily recollected, and which agrees very 
closely with the result obtained from Dr. Farr’s 
“English Life Table.” Mr. Day then read a paper 
‘“‘On the Determination of the Rates of Premium 
for Insuring against Issue.” That class of insu- 
rances called * Issue Cases,’’ in which a person, who 
will inherit an estate in case the tenant for life 
should die without issue, wishes to raise money on 


his contingent reversion, has not hitherto been treated | 
Mr. Day | 


on scientific principles. In this paper, 
assumed that both husband and wife were living at 
the time of granting the insurance, and that there is 
no probability of issue by the existing marriage. The 
payment of the sum assured at the end of the n‘® year 
wil! depend—first, on the wife having died in or before 


the nm year; secondly, on the husband surviving ; | 
thirdly, on the widower marrying again w.thin the | 


year. The expression for the value of the payment 


at the end of the x" year will, therefore, be (adopting | 


Jones's notation) : 
—_— \o aM s 
Pun ( Pwin) Putn — 7) 
II being the age of the husband, W that of the wife, 
and @ the probability of a widower marrying in a year. 
The summation of these terms for every year will 
give the single premium for an assurance payable 
whenever the second marriage takes place. By the 
aid of the perforated cards, invented by Mr. Peter 
Gray, much labour in computing the tables is saved, 


as a portion of the above expression dependent on the | 


age of the husband is written on one set of cards, and 
that depending on the age of the wife on the second 
set, so that the values of the assurance for any com- 
bination of ages may be easily computed. The results 
of these combinations give premiums much lower than 
those usually charged in such cases; but as these 
transactions are not very frequent, it would be safer to 
load the calculated premiums heavily ; say, 100 per 
cent, 
in a single sum, as the chief portion of the risk is in- 
curred in the earlier years, and there would be danger 
of the policy being suffered to lapse as soon as the 
risk was much diminished. 

Roya InsrrruTion.—The evening meetings of the 
members of the Royal Iastitution commenced on 
Friday evening, the 28th ult. It has been customary 
for Professor Faraday to deliver the first lecture, but 
on this occasion Mr. Grove, ().C., one of the vice- 
presidents of the Institution, was the lecturer, and 
his subject was ‘The Electrical Discharge, and its 
Stratified Appearance in Rarefied Media.” Among 
other important points touched upon by 
turer, it was stated that it had been 
that the reason why a Torricellian 
such an excellent conductor is, 
reality ocenpied by the highly rarefied vapour of 
mercury. A nearer approach toa perfect vacuum 


discovered 
vacuum is 


was obtained by filling a strong glass tube with car- | 


bonic acid gas, exhausting it by an air pump as much 
as possible, and then taking up the residue with 
caustic potass. When it was then attempted to dis- 
charge the secondary wire of a Rulmkorti’s coil 
machine through the tube, there was no effect at all ; 
the more perfect vacuum acting as a non-conductor. 





By heating the potass, and thus causing it to part | 


with the carbonic acid, the discharge took place as 
through other rarefied media, and with the same 
striated appearance. The lecture was profusely 
illustrated by brilliant experiments. Alluding, in 
conclusion, to the value of the 
non-conducting property of a vacuum, Mr. Grove 
observed that it might have important results, one of 
which is indicated by the additional light it is calcu- 
lated to throw on that grand phenomenon of nature, 
the aurora borealis, 


for example, the air be infinitely divisible, or whether 
there be a point beyond which it will not expand 
further. In that case it might bring to our knowledge 


a new state of matter, as distinct from the states of | 
solidity, fluidity, vapour, or gas, as water is distinct | 





from ice. On Monday Professor Owen delivered 
the second of his lectures on ‘ Fossil Mammals.” 


He briefly traced the development of animal life as | 
marked by the characters of the fossil remains | 


through the Cambrian, the Silurian, and the old 


red sandstone formations, to the limits of the lias, | 


through the whole of which series, with a disputed 
exception, there are no indications of warm-blooded 
animals having existed. Their first undeniable traces 


appear in the stratum between the new red sandstone | 
and the lias; and the indications there found are so | 


minute that it required a very ample knowledge of 
comparative anatomy to detect them. Professor Owen 
proceeded to notice the other species of mammals 
which had been discovered in the secondary strata, all 
of which belonged to the marsupian order, ‘The dis- 


eovery of the lowest order of mammals in the lowest | 


strata in which organic remains of that class first 


The payment by the insurer should always be | 


the lec- | 


that it is in| 


discovery of the } 


It might also assist in solving | 
the problem of the subdivisibility of matter; whether, | 


} appear, tends to confirm the opinion of that class of [ Museum or Economic Grotocy.—On Monday 
| Mr. Warrington Smyth delivered his fourth lecture to 


geologists called progressionists, that there has been a 
progressive order in the development of life on the 
earth, beginning with the simplest forms and ascend- 
ing to the creation of the most complex and most per- 
fect of organised beings—man. In adverting to this 


the jeading features in the progressive orders of 


successive ascending series of strata, and expressed 
his adhesion to the class of progressionists. 
Kensincron Museum.—On Monday Dr. G. Kinkel 
delivered a lecture at the Kensington Museum on 
Mohammedan Art. He took a comprehensive view 
of the origin and progress of Islamism, and showed 
how the characteristics of the Mohammedan style of 
art were dependent upon the condition of the people 
and their religious faith, The Arabs, when they 
overran Europe and the East in the propagation 
| of Islamism, had no art or architecture of their 
own, as it had been their babit to dwell in tents. 
When, however, they took possession of more 
civilised countries, they adopted in a great measure 
the styles of art that they found established; hence 
it is that the Mohammedan art of the West differs so 
essentially from that of the East. The Mohammedan 
| religion also required an alteration from their nomadic 
| customs, for it required that its followers should 
assemble in buildings to hear the Koran. It was 
also necessary that elevated buildings should be 
erected, whence the people might be called to prayers ; 
and that gave rise to those elegant light structures, 
the minarets, which are attached to all mosques. 
The mosque at Mecca, which formed the model of 
others, is of itself an extremely simple building, 
consisting only of a rectangular space walled in, with 
columns round it, covered with arches. But, in 
following this original design, it was greatly added 
to and elaborated, the single row of arcades having 
assumed the appearance of a forest of columns in the 
mosque at Cordova. Simplicity was, indeed, soon 
discarded, and the opposite characteristic of ela- 
borate ornamentation became predominant. Dr. 
| Kinkel attributed this love of ornamentation to 
| the misdirection of the taste and fancy caused 
by the strict observance of the decrees of the 
| Koran against idolatry, so that the Moors objected to 
sculpture and even to paintings of figures of any kind. 
Their imaginations, however, were not satisfied with 
a simple style of architecture ; and under the influence 
| of Mchammedan efforts to elaborate art, the arch 
was broken up into complex forms, and the arches 








pointed form; several specimens of Moorish archi- 
tecture in Cairo, in Sicily, and in Spain proving, as 
Dr. Kinkel observed, that the Moors were the first 
who introduced the pointed arch. Not being able to 
decorate their buildings with statues, they spent all 
their artistic efforts in ornamentation, of which the 
Alhambra forms a beautiful example. Several illus- 
trations were given of the manner in which Moham- 
medan taste had altered the character of the domes 
and cupolas of the East by giving them a more orna- 
mental character. Reverting to the Alhambra, Dr. 
Kinkel exhibited a drawing of one of the lions in the 
Court of Iions as an example of the failure of the 
Moors when they attempted sculpture. This want of 
skill in representing living objects, he said, should be 
taken asa warning not to allow sculpture to- give 
place to brilliant colouring, for when the study 
| living objects is neglected, art becomes dead and falls 
| into mere ornamentation. 
Society or Arts.— Wednesday 
(Thomas Graham, [sq., Master of the 
the chair.) The paper read was * On Aluminium,” 
f by Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, secretary of the society. 
The author began by giving a history of the first 
discovery of the metal, drawing particular attention 


idea of its being 





of 





ay, February 8, 1859. 


Mint, in 





to the circumstances which led to t! 
ultimately found useful as an article 
He reviewed the researches of Davy, Oersted, Wohl 
P. Perey, and Rose, as weil as those lately carris 
by M. Deville, in France, aided by funds fri 
Emperor; and spoke of the labours of Mr. Ge 
an Englishman who had for some time past b 
endeavouring to introduce the manufacture into this 
country. The applicability of some of the alloys of 
this metal were then pointed out, as well as some of 
the difficulties which were for a time likely to retard 
its more general use, the most important being that, 
hitherto, no effectual had been discovered 
suitable for it. The valuable qualities it possessed, 
viz., extreme lightness, capability of resisting atmo- 





of commerce. 








een 


1 
solider 


those of silver, with a power of conducting electricity, 
and other important advantages, tended to show that, 
though possibly its susceptibility to the action of 
moisture might render it unfit for some of the pur- 
poses to which in the early stages of its discovery it 
had been hoped to apply it, yet that, if produced at 
a moderate price, it would be found a most valuable 
addition to our list of practically useful metals. The 
author drew attention to the advantages that it 


classes of coinage, for which it appeared in every way | t , 
| to work together by means of various smaller details 


adapted, when produced at a sufliciently low cost. 
The paper was illustrated by numerous specimens 
of ornaments, medals, and other objects made of this 
metal. 


| 
} 
} 
} 
| seemed to offer as a substitute for copper in the lower | 
| 
| 
| 
i 


subject, Professor Owen briefly pointed out some of | 


creation, as indicated by the organic remains in the | 


working men on the * Combating of Waters in Mines.’ 
When the miner descended he always found that 
there was a great influx of water, and this increased 
the lower he went; it was therefore necessary to get 
rid of this, and it was effected by the steam engine. 
As early as the year 1698 Capt. Savery had applied 
one in Cornwall for drawing water from the mines, 
but this had no piston. He was followed by New- 
comen, but in his engine a vacuum was created in the 
cylinder. Subsequently Watt introduced a condenser, 
and it was then agreed by him that for the introduc- 
tion of his engine he should receive one-third of the 
saving effected in one mine alone; this, in the course 
of a year, had returned the amount of 6,000. By 
Watt’s engine 15,000,000lb. weight could be lifted a 
foot high with the expenditure of one bushel of coal. 
Subsequently various experiments had taken place; 


| the high pressure had been substituted for the low 


pressure, and at this present time, with one bushel of 
coals, 90,000,0001b. could be raised. In metalliferous 
mines they had to place plunger lifts, as they were 
called, at angles; and the pump-work in mines was 
one which required great care and competent know- 
ledge in order to carry it out. In Germany and 
Belgium this was especially attended to, and hence 
the few accidents which occur. 

Unirep Service Insrirutioyx.—On Friday a 
memoir was read at the United Service Institution, 
by Mr. Hyde Clarke on Indian Military Defence. 
The object of the paper was to show, that in conse- 
quence of the adaptation of the healthy hill regions 
of India to European constitutions, the military 
system should henceforth be based on the occupa- 
tion by English troops, and colonization by English 
settlers, of these hill regions, so that India may be 
held by an English army instead of a native army in 
the tropical cities liable to revolt. Mr. Clarke showed 


; that the Himalayas, the Vindhyas, the Ghauts, Neil- 


gherries, Shevaroys, and attached table lands, could 


| support a large body of English settlers with an 


abundant supply of cheap native labour. He urged 
the extension of the Madras line to the Neilgherries, 
of the Northern Bengal Railway to Darjeeling and 


| Assam, and other lines, as an important auxiliary 
J , I ~ 


were interlaced so as to change the circular into the | 


measure. The hill regions so occupied would, he 
pointed out, become a barrier against the aggression 
of Russia by land or of France by sea. The approxi- 
mation of the Chinese frontier to Assam had now 
become important, as millions of Chinese immigrants 
might enter from that quarter. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 

4 | R. F. B. FULCHER, surgeon, of Orpington, Kent, 
VL recommends the following treatment of diph- 
theria, which, he says, has cured a great number of 
patients: At the outset the application of mustard 
ind linseed-meal as a poultice to the throat, the 
inhalation of the fumes of ether, and large doses of 
juinine. 

The Academy of Sciences has just received a com- 
munication from Professor Wheatstone, containing a 
description of his automatic-writing telegraph, by 
which 5,000 letters may be printed per minute. It 
consists of four contrivances ; viz., 1. A perforator, 
for piercing holes in a long slip of paper. The 
position and number of these express the letters of 
the alphabet; the paper is made to move horizon- 
while the operator plays with his fingers on 





keys, each of which raises a punch by which 
paper is perforated, the frame which carries this 
apparatus being made to advance a little. 2. A 


transmitter, which receives the slips, and transmits 
the currents produced by a pile in the order and 
direction determined by the holes in the paper. This 
operation is performed much in the same way as the 
perforation, by the raising or lowering of three me- 
tallic needles, the current being either stopped or 
transmitted as one or other of these needles is 
raised or lowered; and while one of them transmits 
a current in one direction, another transmits it in 
an opposite one. This apparatus is set in motion 
by an eccentric wheel, so that the currents succeed 
each other automatically in the order required to 
produce any number of signals. 3. A receptor, or 
apparatus which at the receiving station, marks on @ 
paper certain black points, corresponding to the holes 
already mentioned made in the paper at the trans- 
mitting station. The pens or pencils by which this is 


| done are let down upon the paper, or else raised up, 
| by the action of the electro-magnets excited by the 


spheric action, malleability and durability superior to | 


| 
} 


currents. 4. A translator, or machine by which the 
telegraphic marks or spots are translated into the 
ordinary alphabet. The translator has eight keys, 
placed in two rows of four each, with a ninth key in 
a separate place. A wheel, having thirty divisions, 
with as many different types of letters and other signs, 
is made to turn on touching these keys; those of the 
upper row willmakeitadvance 1, 2, 4, or 8 divisions or 
letters; those of the lower one, 2, 4, 8, or 16 divisions ; 
so that by a combination of these keys the wheel 
may be made to present any letter required. The 
ninth key prints it. All the contrivances are made 


which do not admit of description here. Professor 
Whaeatstone states that by means of this apparatus 
he can transmit five times as many signals to mode- 
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time, according to the influences of induction the 
currents might be exposed to during their passage, 
and their own tendency, when very short or very 
rapid, to be blended together. But the chief advan- 
tage of the system appears to be, that the manual 
operations it requires are extremely easy, and require 
scarcely any intellectual effort. 

Tue Great Comet or 1858.—Mr. Drach, a friend 
of Dr. Donati, communicates the following interest- 
ing letter as to this notable visitor: “ 1 beg to acquaint 
my associates of the Royal Astronomical Society 
with having received this morning a copy of the 
Florence Annuario for 1859, containing an essay on 
comets by Dr. Donati, and six telescopic with one 
naked-eye views of the famous visitant of 1858, as 
seen by its discoverer, who writes he intends for- 
warding to me various copies thereof for distribution 
among the Fellows of the Society. In the said essay 
the Doctor states that he finds the period to approach 
eight centuries, widely differing from Dr. Bruhns 
(Monthly Not., July, 1858) who gives 2,100 years. 
Now, Dr. Maedler, of Dorpat’s Populaere Astronomi 
(Berlin, 1841), gives two noted apparitions in a.p. 1000 
and a.pD. 1066, both being retrograde, but accuracy of 
elements very uncertain. A third comet, Bc. 203 
(ie., 2,061 years ago), is mentioned by the Latins 
and Chinese, the latter stating it appeared in August, 
near Arcturus. Seven times 292 being 2,044, Mr. 
Hind’s expected comet of 1848 might have appeared 
B.C. 196. As the psysical changes of comets may 
throw some light on the formation of the solar 
- Seger in conjunction with Laplace’s hypothesis 

at planets are the disrupted portions of the solar 
mass, which has suddenly shrunk into more con- 
tracted dimensions, I attempted to show, in the 
Philosophical Magazine for January 1841, one point 
of connection between the rotation of the primary on 
its axis and the revolution of the secondary around 
it, as follows: The centrifugal force at the present 
equatorial surface of a planet increasing directly as 
the distance from the centre, while the force of gravity 
acts inversely as the square of the same distance, it is 
evident that when the cube of this radial distance 


equals the service ratio of these two forces, a | 


molecule placed there will be undecided whether 
to fall on or revolve round the said rotating 


body ; and. from the data in the Ladies’ Diary | 


for 1837, I found this limiting distance for 
the Sun 36°3,942 rad., or 16,153,281 miles: for 


the Earth, 6-619 rad., or 26,225 miles; for Jupiter, | 


9.2 


319 rad., or 100,027 miles; and for Saturn, 1°765 
rad., or 72,319 miles. The Keplerian law of the 
squares of the times being proportional to the cubes 
of the distances enables us to deduce from Mercury a 
period of 25d 78 for a body 16,153,281 miles from the 


sun. Our moon indicates 24h. 13m.; Jupiter's first | 
satellite, 10h. 5m.; Saturn’s limit, 8h. 39m.; hisring, | 


13h. 27m. (mean, 11h. 3m.), which times are nearly 
coincident with the rotation periods of the contracted 
primaries. May we not, therefore, consider the sphe- 
roid with the above limiting radius (e. g., 26,225 miles 


for our earth) to be the peculiar geographical domain | 


of a planet, within which it may contract spheroidally, 
without its organisms disturbing the cosmical or 
astronomical relations of the solar system? The 


birds of the air and the tenants of the ocean are | 


known to have their individual range of vertical 
living room; and may not the above limiting sphe- 
rodial surface be the separating boundary between 
the life on the planet, and everything connected 
therewith, and the planet's influence as a cosmical 
body on the system of the universe ? 


[he Photographic Journal issues with its last | 


number a very beautiful lithograph of the Undercliff 
near Niton, Isle of Wight, produced by Herr 
Pretsch’s new process. A full account of the method 
of production is given, and although it appears com- 


plex enough in the telling, it is stated to be both |! 


simple and inexpensive in the fact. The Photo- 


graphic Journal. indeed, goes so far as to assert that | 
there is no good reason why a hundred thousand | 


copies should not be produced from one photograph. 
The process, as described by the Photographic Journal, 
is as follows: (1). A negative is taken upon collo- 
dion, in the ordinary way. (2.) From this is printed 
by cirect contact, a transparent positive upon paper. 
(8.) From the transparent positive an impression in 


relief is obtained upon a mixture of gelatine and | 


bichromate of potash, by the agency of light. (4.) 
A mould is taken from this in some plastic material. 
(5.) Copper is deposited upon this by means of the 
electrotype process, thus forming a copper matrix. 


(6.) From this several copper-plates may be ob- | 


tained, more or less fit for printing with in the 
ordinary manner. At : 
presented to the operator: he can either make 
any additions or corrections to his plate by 
calling in the services of a copperplate engraver, 
or delay the “touching” till a subsequent pe- 
riod. Should the number of impressions desired be 
very large, it is, perhaps, most economical to correct 
the plate itself, but if comparatively few, then the 
amendments are better delayed. In the sample isshed, 
the corrections were made on the copperplate. The 
seventh stage of the operation ensues; which is, to 
print from the plate an impression upon the paper 
used for transferring drawings to stone, and when it 


| treasures.” 


this stage an option is | 


effected. 


dent is Mr. Toulmin Smith, and the vice-presidents, 
Messrs. James Carter, Hvde Clarke, the Rev. Thomas 
Wiltshire, and Charles Woodward. According tothe 
rules, “‘ the object of the association is to facilitate the 





tion of a library and museum for reference, the ex- 
| change of fossils among the members, and the printing 

of proceedings.” A new feature in geology is that 

‘‘Jadies shall be eligible for election.” On the 11th 

ult. the inaugural address was delivered to the asso- 
| cirtion by Mr. Toulmin Smith, on “ The Finding of 

True Facts” being a review of the present condition 
| and practice of practical geology. In the course of 
| his address Mr. Toulmin Smith pointed out the dis- 
| tinction between the study of geology and speculative 
| cosmical theories. ‘ Geology,” said he, ‘‘is not geo- 
genesy ; and if any member of this association should 
attempt to waste our time and wander from our 
purpose, by dancing through the mazes of so notorious 
a puzzle, it will be the very simple duty of whoever 
occupies the chair which I have now the honour to 
fill, to remind him that this is not a stage for the 
display of any theory of the earth’s origin that he 
may happen to patronise; but that, if he has been so 
happy as to dig out of this veritable earth, as we 
actually find it, any of those truths which it is always 
ready to reveal to the patient searcher, we shall be 
delighted to listen to the story of the finding of his 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday, Feb. 7.—Royal Institute of British Architects, &— 
Royal Institution, 2. General Monthly Meeting. 
Tuesday, §—Geologists’ Association, 7. At St. Martin's 
Hall. Mr. Hyde Clarke “On Geological Survey.’’ Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, 8. James W. Jameson, ‘‘On the 





Du Tremblay’s Combined Vapour Engine, and of che 
sister ship Oasis, with Steam-engines worked expansively 
| and provided with partial surface-condensation.” Royal 
| Institute, 3. Professor Owen, ‘* On Fossil Mammals.” 

| Wednesday, 9.—Society of Arts, 8 Mr. E. L. Simmonds, 
|} “On the Utilisation of Waste Substances.” London Mid- 
dlesex Archzxological Society, 8. At the Marylebone Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution, for reading papers and dis- 
| cussion. 

Thursday, 10.—Royal Institution, 3. 

the Force of Gravity.” 








Professor Tyndall, “On 


Friday, 11.—Royal Astronomical, Anniversary Meeting. 


Royal Institution, 8}. E. B. Denison, Esq., ‘On Some of 
the Grounds of Dissatisfaction with Modern Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” 

| Saturday, 12.—Royal Institution, 3. Dr. W. A. Miller, * On 


Organic Chemistry.” 





| 
| ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY 

re Thursday, Jan. 17, the proceedings of the 
| Society of Antiquaries commenced by the com- 
munication of documents connected with seques- 
tered church property in the Cromwellian era; an 
appointment for the household of Anne of Cleves, 
fourth wife of Henry VIII., remarkable for the 
clearness and curiosity of its signature, one of rarity, 
and the intricacy with which it was composed, and 
| the terms in which she designates herself, ‘‘ Anne 
the Dowther of Cleves ;” it is of historic interest, as it 
is in accordance with her promise made to Henry on 
his rapid divorce from her, to consider herself in 
future ‘as his sister only.” A detailed account was 


Bouillon, in his visit to London to propose a marriage 
with the Prince Henry and Princess Christine of 
France, a project which the death of the Prince a few 
| months afterwards prevented. The latter was of 
interest from the details given of the Court ceremony 
| at Whitehall, and the personal appearance of the 
members of the Royal family, the Duke of York, 
afterwards Charles I., being at that time remarked 
for his gravity. Mr. Carrington concluded the 
business of the evening with remarks on old country 
customs in the West of England, particularly the 
blessing of apple-trees, morris-dancing, &c. He also 


| sixth year of the reign of Elizabeth, relative to 
scandalous reports there disseminated that ‘‘ Lord 
Robert (Leicester) had got our queen with child and 
fled beyond the sea.” 

At the Numismatic Society, on the same evening, 
| a paper was read on a unique silver coin of Malus, 
in Cilicia, having on one side Minerva seated with 
spear and shield (much like our modern Britannia on 
our copper coinage), and on the other Mercury and 
Venus. It was thought to have been minted about 
400 years B.C. 

At Goldsborough, not far from Leeds, in Yorkshire, 


and bullion, very greatly resembling in character that 
made at Cuerdale about twenty years since. In dig- 
ging deep to clear away the foundations of an old 
wall in the churchyard, a leaden box was found filled 
Baas bars of silver prepared for manufacture into 

brooches, several finished brooches and rings, about 

fifty or sixty Cufic coins, and two Saxon pennies (one 
‘of Eadweard the Elder), were found. This serves 


is there, any further amendments may be made. The | to fix the date of the concealment of the box; the 
specimen given is an exceedingly wonderful example | Eastern coins belonging also to the same period. In the 
of what may be done by this process—giving | case of the Cuerdale coins, many Cufic pieces were 
minuteness of detail which no engraving could have | amongthem. This circumstance is not a little curious 


| 


' 
| study of geology and its allied sciences, by the | effecting a double purpose, in beautifying our sacred 


| 


| 
| 


in connection with the arts and science of the later 


A new geological society has been formed under | Saxon kings, and tells of Eastern trading to our 
the title of the Geologists’ Association. ‘The presi- | shores. 


Steps are being taken to restore the beautiful lan- 
thorn of Ely Cathedral as a memorial of the late 
Dean Peacock, who was so unwearied in his lifetime 
in restoring its other parts. This graceful mode of 


| reading of papers, the delivery of lectures, the forma- | buildings at the seme time that their best servants are 


gratefully remembered, has already done much for 
our church architecture. 

The large series of leaden tokens—nearly 2,000 in 
number—found in the Shadwell Docks, have been 
arranged by their owner, Mr. Eastwood of 27, Hay- 
market, in his rooms, so that they may be examined 
by all who desire. It may be remembered that their 
genuineness wascalled in question, anda trial at Guild- 
ford resulted therefrom last summer. Since that 
period they have been visited by many competent 
men who declare in their favour. Nothing can be 
fairer than this public challenge of the most rigid 


' examination. 


It is reported that the lost art of iridescent colour 


| under the glaze, which forms so marked and valuable 


a feature in the oldest Majolica-ware of Urbino, has 
been again discovered, and reproduced by an artist in 
the old town of Gubbio whence it originally emanated, 
and that his works are almost successful enough to 
deceive connoisseurs, who now willingly give tifty 
guineas for a fine ancient example. 

The Irish Antiquaries have been, in some degree, 
surprised at the recent production of ornamental 
brooches from North Africa, identical in form and 


| decoration with those found in their ownisland,and be- 


| the Ulster Archxological Society, in which 


lieved to be peculiar to Ireland in the tenthor eleventh 
century. Mr. Westropp obtained several in Morocco, 
and recently Mr. Jennings contributed a poe to 

e noted 


' others obtained from the Bedouin Arabs; he was 


Performances of the Screw Steam-Ship Sahel, fitted with | 


inclined to consider the solution of the fact to be 


| found in the trading between Pheenicia and Ireland in 


a curious discovery has recently been made of coins | 


next read of the reception by James I. of the Duc du | 


remote periods, as alluded to in Urquhart’s “ Pillars 
of Hercules,” and that the Irish thus obtained their 
prototypes. 





— — —_——_———_—_———_3 
THE HERTZ COLLECTION. 

N inspection of the collection enables us to speak 
£\ in Jess general terms of the Hertz collection than 
we have hitherto done; for our recollection of its some- 
what dim position inthe great Art-Treasures gathering 
at Manchester was far from clear and satisfactory, 
and it is eminently a collection to be seen and studied 
in detail, inasmuch as all the objects are fairly to be 
termed cabinet articles. Its chief attractions are its 
gems, which are throughout fine, and many very 
interesting. We may particularly note such as illus- 
trate classic authors, those which connect themselves 
with the Trojan war, the sacrifice of Achilles on 
his departure, the suicide of Ajax, Achilles with the 
dead Hector, &c. The gods are, as usual, abundant, 
and many are very fine. There are also many gems 
and rings that illustrate the manners and feelings of 
private life; and though less showy than other works 
of the glyphic art, are more curious and valuable as 
mementoes of the thought of past times. One is 
inscribed ** Good fortune to you!” another, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber;” another, ‘Love me, I will love thee!” One 
takes a philosophic and cynic view of talkers, and we 
all know the Greeks rivalled the North American 
Indians in their love of conversation. It reads, 
“They say what they will. Let them say; I care 


| not.” Many bear proper names merely ; others have 


} 


read various depositions taken at Salisbury in the } 





been gifts with kindly greeting; but all bring again 
to life the past loves, fears, hopes, of past ages. 

There are very many small bronzes of a noble 
character in this collection, the most remarkable 
being a small Minerva of an Archaic design, precisely 


| similar in character to the oldest forms given to the 


goddess. She bears the large round shield, and the 
egis in her breast is encircled by serpents, in the 
style of the most primitive designs ; the severe fall of 
the drapery, as well as the features, are all of the 
primeval type, and resemble the goddess as seen in 
the famous .Eginetic groups at Munich. There is 
also a singular silver statue of Mercury, with the 
chlamys picturesqely thrown over his shoulder; in 
his right hand is a purse and some coins; it is of 
Etruscan origin, and probably unique, as we fre- 
quently see Mercury with the purse; but rarely or 
never with money in the other hand. 

The fictile vases are generally good, and many 
remarkable for their early and able drawings, possess- 
ing at once a certain perfection of conventional 
delineation, which stamps their age as perfectly as 
any date could give a work of more modern time. 
They, in several instances, illustrate classic mytho- 
logical history, such as the contest of Achilles and 
Memnon for the body of Antilochus, Hercules and the 
Erymanthean boar; while the purpose for which they 
were formed is well told in the representations of 
boxing matches upon them, they having been prizes 
for feats in the Grecian Stadium. The small Pan- 
athenaic Amphora (No. 187) was a gift in the great 
feasts of Minerva at Athens, and represents the god- 
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dess on her Argolic buckler, a race of three men 
taking place before her. There is also a remarkably 
fine Amphora (No. 189), representing the victory 
of Achilles, having the names of the personages over 
each figure. Achilles, armed at all points, drags the 
body of Hector, stripped, and attached to his guad- 
riga, in which stands his charioteer Automedon, 
with a Bootian buckler at his back. Another scene 
depicts Achilles contemplating his rival at the base of 
the tomb from which issues the shade of Patroclus. 
This fine vase came from Vulci, and was obtained 
from the collection of the Prince Canino. 

The fresco-paintings are the least satisfactory parts 
of the collection; they are more open to doubt than 
any other of the antiquities in this series. Lot 192, 
formerly belonging to Dr. Mead, was mislaid and not 
sent to the private view ; but the others are not quite 
what can be safely depended on; in fact, lot 193 calls 
to mind the pictures by Venetian artists too forcibly 
for its own authenticity; that and the ‘Cupid and 
Psyche,” although quoted as “ formerly in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Sussex,” only serves to show how 
noble purchasers may be occasionally mistaken. While 
on this subject we may mention that the large cameo 
of ‘Venus and Cupid” neither in taste nor treatment 
quite resembles a genuine antique, although it is set 
forth as equal to, as wellas in the style of, the famous 
Portland Vase of the British Museum. A glance from 
this to the ‘‘ Jupiter and Thetis”’ (No. 2,229) will more 
readily aid the judgment of the spectator; that has 
ail the true characteristics of antique work; that 
breadth and power, as contrasted with mere careful- 
ness of manipulation, and prettiness of limb and 
attitude to be seen and chiefly remarked on the other. 
It is a noble composition, of the best period, and re- 
markable for its enormous size, measuring 7} inches 
in height by 6 in width. It is seldom that so fine a 
work comes into the market. 

The jewellery of ancient Greece is well exhibited in 
an abundance of gems, ear-rings, and personal decora- 
tions; it would be invidious to name a few only 
where all are good; they possess the utmost taste for 
delicacy of workmanship, and might be well exhi- 
vited in our national schools of art as models for the 
goldsmith. 

The Egyptian relics are generally good, but not 
sufticiently remarkable for isolated notice; what few 
Babylonian cylinders and gems are here, are also fine 
of their kind; but the great strength of the collection 
is its noble assemblage of rings, cameos, and intaglios ; 
and though we somewhat fear that the taste for these 
works is not quite what it was in the days of Sir 
William Hamilton, we have little doubt that their 
intrinsic value and artistic beauty will induce compe- 
tition to possess them, by persons of educated tastes. 
Cartainly, the dispersal of so large a collection as this 
very seldom happens, and will enable very many to 
indulge a taste not very easy of gratification; should 
its possessor be critical, the judgment of Mr. Hertz 
was always allowed to be of the best kind; and he 
never let slip a chance of securing the best for his 
collection. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


'N\HE veteran Leigh Hunt writes to the Spectator 
i in terms highly commendatory of Miss Craig’s 
Crystal Palace poem. ‘Unlike prize poems in 
general, which possess but a poor repute, owing to 
the conventionalisms with which they abound in the 





universities, Miss Craig’s production contains poetry 
truly so called, and of the rarest imaginative kind.” 
This is no mean praise, and from no mean source: | 
but if such phrases as “immortal dower,” “ flout,” | 
‘““God-made king,” ‘ poet-souled,” “ purple state,” 
are not “conventionalisms,” we should like to be 
informed what are. 

It is said that the nephew of the great John Philpot | 
Curran is an inmate of a workhouse in Cork; and | 
that a movement is on foot with a view of collecting 
sufficient to keep him for the rest of his life. | 

The Rev. John William Caldicott, M.A., Mathe- | 


matical Lecturer and Classical Tutor of Jesus College, | 
Oxford, has been recommended by the committee of 
the Preston Grammar School for the appointment of 
head master. 

With reference to the doubts started as to the 
authenticity of Mrs. Elliott’s Journal, Mr. Bentley 
has replied that the original MS. was purchased by } 
him of Miss Bentinck, the grand-daughter of Mrs. | 
Elliott. | 

The Publishers’ Circular says: ‘‘The Dial, long | 
announced as the daily paper that is to annihilate 
the Times, will, it is stated, positively appear with 
the first parliamentary proceedings. The Dial will 
comple'e the number of London daily papers to 
twenty—fourteen morning, and six evening.” 

The Scotsmaw states that a record, in au authentic 
and full form, of the celebrations of the Burns 
Centenary Anniversary is to be published. A com- 
plete account of the demonstrations all over the world 
on the 25th will thus be secured. The volume will 
be published by Messrs. A. Fullarton and Co., and 
will be edited by Mr. James Ballantine. 

The committee of the Burns Centenary in Man- | 
chester, after defraying all expenses connected with | 
the celebration, have been enabled to remit to the | 
the treasurer at Ayr the sum of 10/. 10s., as a contri- 








bution to the fund for the benefit of the Misses Begg, 
the nieces of the poet. 

The Liverpool Albion says: ‘‘ We recently pointed 
out that in addition to the ephemeral celebration of 
the Burns Centenary, a more lasting tribute to his 
genius by the establishment of one or more scholar- 
ships in our local colleges was desirable. We are 
glad to say that an energetic gentleman has the 
matter in hand, and has already collected a consider- 
able sum of money. It is intended in a few days to 
solicit public assistance towards this object.” 

The annual meeting of the Stationers’ Mutual 
Benefit Society was held at Exeter Hall on Wednes- 
day. The report, which was unanimously adopted, 
stated that nearly 2507. had been distributed during 
the past year. The anniversary dinner will take place 
at the Albion, and the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
has consented to preside. It is expected tbe trade 
will muster in strong numbers to support the charity. 

The Leeds Mercury, says: Sunday being the anni- 
versary of the execution of King Charles, the vicar 
(Dr. Molesworth) took for his evening's text part of 
the day's epistle, Romans xiii. 5, 6, 7, and took occa- 
sion to complain that the special service for the day 
had been suppressed without the heads of the Church 
being consulted in the matter. He remarked that it 


was their duty to bow to that as well as all other legal | 


decisions, but he hoped that the day was not far dis- 
tant when the Church would be allowed to conduct 
tis own affairs. 

A prospectus informs us that there is now being 
prepared for the press a new quarto edition, greatly 
enlarged, improved, and illustrated, of the “ History 
of the County of Dumbarton,” by Joseph Irving. 
Judging from the promises of the prospectus, this new 
edition will contain many important improvements 
upon the former one, which was justly regarded on 
its appearance as one of the most complete of county 
histories extant. 

The Record, with its usual good nature and noto- 
rious disposition to speak well of its neighbour, 
says: “The News of the World states that the 
Spectator has been bought by Mr. Thornton Hunt, 
late editor of the Rationalistic Leader.” Of course 
the italicised addendum is the Record’s own. The 
only objections to which are that Mr. Thornton 
Hunt never was editor of the Leader, nor has the 
Leader advocated what the Record terms “ Rational- 
istic” doctrines these five vears past. 

Mr. E. Heath presided at the first anniversary 
meeting of the South Lancashire Book-Hawking 
Association, held at Liverpool, on Friday, the 28th 
ult. From the report read by Mr. P. Hunter, the 
secretary and treasurer, it appeared that during the year 
the hawkers employed by the association had sold 3,101 
books, 302 prints, 236 Prayer-books, 136 Bibles, and 
335 Church Services. The association was described 
as progressing satisfactorily, and a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that it was advisable to raise 
funds to extend the association’s operations through 
the whole archdeaconry of Liverpool. 

The Mathematical Tripos Class Lists were pub- 
lished at Cambridge onthe 28th ult. The Senior 
Wrangler, is Mr. James Pears Wilson, of St. John’s 
College, eldest son of the Rev. E. Wilson, M.A., 
vicar of Nocton, Lincolnshire, and formerly a Fellow 
of St. John’s, and Principal of King William’s Col- 
lege, Isle of Man. The Senior Wrangler was educated 
partly at King William’s College, Isle of Man, under 


the tuition of the present Principal, the Rev. Dr. | 


Dixon, and afterwards at the Grammar School at 
Sedbergh. His University career has been eminently 
successful, be having been nearly always the head 
man at St. John’s, at each College examination, and 
having obtained several prizes and scholarships. His 
maternal grandfather, the late Rev. James Pears, 
B.D., was head master of the Grammar School at 
}ath; and his paternal grandfather, the Rev. Jona- 
than Wilson, for many years filled the like office at 
Congleton. 

The late Mr. Hallam was buried at the village 
church of Clevedon, on Friday the 28th ult. The 
honoured remains were conveyed from Clevedon 
Court, the seat of Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, M.P., 
nephew of the deceased, and were laid by the side of 
those two much loved and deeply mourned sons, 
Arthur Henry Hallam, who died in 1833, and Henry 
Fitzmaurice Hallam, who died in 1850. The writer 
of an elegant tribute to his memory which appears 
in the Times, says that the funeral accomplished that 
pious wish so touchingly expressed in the epitaph 
writen by Mr. Hallam himself, over his eldest son: 

Vale, 

Dulcissime, dilectissime, desideratissime, 
Hic, posthac Pater ac Mater, 
Resquiescamus Tecum 
Usque ad Tubam. 

On Saturday last, the Wellington College at Sand- 
hurst was formally inaugurated by her Majesty, the 
College having been opened some days previously for 
the reception of students. It will be remembered 
that the College was built as a testimonial to the 
memory of the Duke of Wellington, for the education 
of the orphan sons of officers of her Majesty’s navy 
and army. Nearly 200,000. was subscribed for the 
purpose, and the College has been built for something 
less than 100,000/.; so that the balance, being profit- 
ably invested, returns a clear annual income of 4,000/. 
Great complaints are made of the unfortunate selec- 








tion of a site in so bleak and barren aspot—a selection 
which is all the more deplorable when it is known 
that the commissioners refused the noble offer of a 
gentleman (both of whose sons fell in the Crimea), to 
convey to them an estate of 200 acres in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor, beautifully situated and richly 
wooded. A hundred boys have already been admitted, 
and the total number of students which the College is 
calculated to accommodate is 240. The ceremony of 
inauguration consisted of an inspection of the College, 
an address by Lord Derby to her Majesty (into which 
the noble Earl gracefully introduced a word of con- 
gratulation upon the auspicious event in Prussia), a 
reply from her Majesty, anda prayer for the pro- 
sperity of the College. Her Majesty afterwards signed 
the rules and statutes of the College. 

The senate of the University of London have just 
issued their new regulations for examinations and 
degrees. Henceforth there are to be provincial 
examinations for matriculation, and for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. These examinations will be car- 
ried on simultaneously with the examinations in 
London, on the same days and at the same hours. 
Sealed packets containing the examination-papers 
will be sent down from London and publicly opened 
at the commencement of the provincial examination. 
These packets will be intrusted to a sub-examiner, 
named by the senate, and sent down expressly for the 
occasion, who shall be responsible to the senate for 
the proper opening of the papers, for the conduct 
of the examination, and for the collection and 
| sealing up of the answers at the close of each 

examination. The answers will be brought back 
| to London in sealed packets, so as to be reviewed 
| in London at the same time with the answers of 
| the London candidates; and the total results (includ- 
| ing the local as well as the central) will be made 
known by the examiners in London on the same day 
as they are at present. Applications from any city, 
town, or college, during the institution of provincial 
examinations in the present year, must be transmitted 
to the registrar before the Ist of May. Under the 
new arrangements there will in future be two exami- 
nations for matriculation in each year at Burlington 
House, one commencing on the second Monday in 
January, and the other on the first Monday in July. 
Any candidate who has passed may be examined for 
honours in mathematics and natural pbilosophy, 
classics, chemistry, and natural history. The first 
| B.A. examination will take place once a year, and 
| will commence on the third Monday in July. Any 
candidate who has passed this examination may be 
examined for honours in mathematics, and passages 
in the French and German languages and literature. 
The second B.A. examination will take place once a 
year, and will commence on the fourth Monday in 
October. The examination for the degree of Master 
of Arts will take place once a year, and commence on 
the first Monday in June. 

The following is a list of lectures proposed to be 

given to the troops at Aldershot, during the fort- 
night ending the 12th of February: Monday, Jan. 31— 
Sticlingshire Militia, ‘‘ The Rise of the British Power 
in India,” Captain Kirk; Stafford Militia, “‘ Scientific 
Recreations,” Mr. Grant. Tuesday, Feb. 1—Ist 
West York Rifles, ‘Old England 170 years ago,” 
Rey. J. E. Sabin; 4th Dragoon Guards, ‘* Wonders 
of the Ancient World,” Mr. Minnion ; 13th Regiment, 
“Scientific Recreations,” Mr. Grant. Wednesday, 
Feb. 2—47th Regiment, “The BritishSoldier in the 
| Olden Time,” Major Dundas; North Cork Rifles, 
‘“* Scientific Recreations,” Mr. Grant. Thursday, 
Feb. 3—North Down Rifles, ‘Natural History,” 
Mr. Rice. Friday, Feb. 4—36th Regiment, ‘“ Scien- 
tific Recreations,” Mr. Grant; Oxford Militia, 
“Sketches in South Africa,” Captain M‘Crae 
| Saturday, Feb. 5—9th Regiment, “ Old England 170 
years ago,” Rev. J. E. Sabin; East Kent Militia, 
‘“* Natural History,” Mr. Rice. Monday, Feb. 7—Stir- 
ling Militia,‘‘ Natural History,’’ Mr. Rice ; Stafford 
Militia,‘‘ Court and Campof Queen Pomare,” Rev.J.L. 
Moody. Tuesday, Feb. 8—1st West York Rifles, 
“ Scientific Recreations,” Mr. Grant; 4th Dragoon 
Guards, “The British Soldier in the Olden Time,” 
Major Dundas; 13th Regiment, ‘‘ Court and Camp of 
Queen Pomare,” Rev. J. L. Moody. Wednesday, Feb. 
9—47th Regiment, “ The People of India,” Captain 
Kindersley ; North Cork Rifles, ‘* Court and Camp 
of Queen Pomare,” Rev. J.L. Moody. Thursday, Feb. 
10—North Down Rifles, “Old Engladd 170 years 
ago,” Rev. J. E. Sabin. Friday, Feb. 11—36th 
Regiment, ‘‘ Court and Camp of Queen Pomare,” 
Rev. J. L. Moody; Oxford Militia, “‘The Fathers 
of Printing and their Children,” Rev. Dr. Rale. 
Saturday, Feb. 12—9th Regiment, “‘ The Overland 
Route,” Captain Kirk ; East Kent Militia, “‘ Illustrated 
Sketches in English History,” Mr. Sothoran. 

Some interesting items of English news—novel 
enough to the persons most interested, we dare say— 
appear in the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. “ Mr. 
Mowbray Morris,” says this well-in'ormed authority 
upon British matters, ‘is the editor of the London 
Times.” —‘‘ The Lounger at the Clubs, for the ///us- 
trated Times, is now written by Mr. G. A. Sala.” The 
latter intimation is followed by a statement that “ an 
interesting article from his pen will be found in the 
fourth page of the Gazette ;” on turning to which we 
find it to be a barefaced crib of a column and a half 














from ‘‘ Twice Round the Clock.” The literary 
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reviewer for the same journal de:ignates Mr. Grat- 
tan’s work on America as “ original], entertaining, and 
spicy.” 

Among American reprints we note two novels— 

The. Laird of Norlaw,” and “Svivan Holt’ 
Daughter ;” these are published at a dollar. Sir 
B. Lytton’s quatuor-voluminous novel has also been 
reprinted, but only fetches seventy-five cents. 

Judging from the following the “ awkening ” in 
America must be very strong: “ Another book, fol- 
lowing in the track of “ Life-Thoughts,” has been 
made up from the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
Sermons, itled “* Notes from Plymonth Pul 
and I am informed that it sells well; indeed tt g 
of books bas been much in demand for the last year 
or so; the publishers of Spurgeon’s Sermons have 
sold over 120,000 volumes, and of “ Life-Thoughts” 
30, 000 copies have been demanded; 
expositions, and se rons have been the 
a retail bookseller; this may be traced as an effect of 
the late religious pete I see that dur j 
there have been four celebrated preachers in Eng 
whose sermons have been reprinted, viz-, Spurg 
Caird, Robertson, and Buchanan.” 

** According to another authority: “ As an in- 
stance of the extreme popularity of Henry Ward 

seecher, I see it reported in the papers that over a 
thousand calls were made at his house on the last New 
Year’s-day.” 

] Pfeiffer’s ‘“‘ Journey to Madagascar,” will be 
published, according to the will of the late author, by 
her son, Herr Oscar Pfeiffer, who resides at Rio 
Janeiro, ana is a pianist. 

The Count de Montalembert has caused two silver 
statuettes to be made, one of Cicero and the other of 
Demosthenes, which he intends to present to his 
advocates at the late trial. 
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CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER PRODUCED. 


(Part I. published November Ist, 1858.) 


Price THREEPENCE monthly, to be completed in Twenty-four Parts, each containing Thirty-two Pages, demy 8vo. 


BEETONS DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION ; 


COMPRISING 


A COMPLETE GAZETTEER OF GEOGRAPHY ; AN INTERESTING EPITOME OF MYTHOLOGY ; 
A PERFECT CYCLOPEDIA OF HISTORY; AN INESTIMABLE TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMPENDIUM OF BIOGRAPHY ; A RELIABLE CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD ; 


WITH THE 


CORRECT PRONUNCIATION OF EVERY PROPER NAME. 


BY 8S. 0. BEETON AND JOHN SHERER. 


For many years past there has been no attempt to produce, for the immense body of the public, low-priced, but, at the same time, thoroughly 
correct and trustworthy Encyclopedias. Those which at present exist, in course of publication or in a completed form, are either far too high in 
price, too bulky in size, or too slow in growth, to be adapted for general use. 


The “ Dictionary of Universal Information” will contain, as its name implies, a mass of facts of universal value; and in its pages a satisfactory and 
ready answer will be found upon the occurrence of all such questions as the following: Where is Delhi? How is it pronounced? When did its 
siege commence? When did the place fall? Who commanded the British troops there?— Where is British Columbia, the new Gold region? What 
was its former name?—Who was the first President of the United States? How many States now form the American Republic ?—Who was Roger 
Bacon? Was he the inventor of Gunpowder ?—In what year was the treaty of Tien-tsin concluded? What advantages did England gain from it?— 
Of what was Nemesis the goddess? Who was the father of Jupiter ?—Was it in the sixteenth century that the struggle between Philip II. of Spain 
and the Netherlanders commenced?—How many great and lesser Prophets were there? What were their names? Their remarkable Prophecies? 


Thus, although not of unwieldly proportions, the “Dictionary of Universal Information” will supply all classes, for an outlay of Threepence a 
month, with a book of universal reference for all information connected with Geography, Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Mythology, Biblical 
Knowlege, Chronology, and the Pronunciation of Proper Names; comprising a complete and perfect account of every known place in the world ; of 
every remarkable event that has ever occurred ; of every individual of note, living ordead; of the gods of the Ancients; of the places and persons 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures; and of the progress of the world from the Creation down to the present time. 


PRIZES WILL BE GIVEN TO ALL 


Who obtain Subscribers for the 


DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A GOLD WATCH, value Tex Gutneas, will be given to every person who 


will send to the Publisher a list of 150 Subscribers to the “ Dictionary of | 


Universal Information.” 

A GOLD WATCH, value Frve Gutveas, will be given to every perzon whio 
will send to the Publisher a list of 75 Subscribers. 

A SILVER WATCH, value THree Guineas, will be given to every persor 
who will send to the Publisher a list of 45 Subscribers. 

A GOLD PENCIL CASE, value Two Gutngas, will be giver 
person who will send to the Publisher a list of 30 Subscribers. 

A SILVER PENCIL CASE, value OnE Gutnea, will be given to every 
person who will send to the Publisher a list of 15 Subscribers. 


A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING, value HAtr-a-Guinea, wil! be 


given to every person who will send to the Publisher a list of 8 Subscribers. 


PRIZES TO 


Besides the Prizes whie 


These Lists of Subscribers will be received by the Publisher at any time 
during the progress of the “ Dictionary ;” and the subscriptions must be paid 
in advance, either monthly, quarteriy, balf-yearly, or yearly. Each person's 
list will be kept open as long as may be desired. ius, any one, for instance, 
desiring a Gold Pencil Case, may forward at first the names of Twelve Sub- 
scribers, at another time Ten Subscribers, and then Eight Subscribers, until the 
requisite number is reached. On the receipt of any subscriptions, the same 
will be duly registered to the credit of the person sending them, and an acknow- 
ledgment immediately returned by the Publisher for the number received. 

*,* The prizes will be given immediately after the publication of the 24th 
Part of the ‘ Dictionary of Universal Information.” 

N.B.—The Publisher will send the Prizes ismeprIATELy to any person who 
prepays the subscription for the complete work (6s. each). For instance, any 
one desiring a Silver Watch, can receive it at once b> forwarding the subscrip- 
tion for forty-five complete sets, viz., 13/. 10s. 


PURCHASERS. 


es Ui doctiedl _will be given for the largest lists of Subscribers, there will be a distribution, on the completion of the ‘Dictionary of Universal 
Information,” of TEN GOLD WATCHES, value Tex Guiyeas each, and ONE HUNDRED SHARES in the ART-UNION DISTRIBUTION, 


The sum 


total of all the Prizes, therefore, in which all purchasers of the “ Dictionary of Universal Information ” have a chance of sharing will exceed 
TEN THOUSAND POUNDS. 


All that is necessary to secure a chance in the second series of Prizes is to send to the Publisher, on the completion of the work, the Cheques which will be found 
in each Monthly Part. On the Chequein Part I. the Parchaser’s Name and Address should be legibly written. 


*,” For further particulars, see Part I. of “ Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information,”’ published November Ist, 1858, price Threepence. 


Any Part or Parts will be forwarded post-free at the rate of Threepence each Part. First Quarterly Division just published, in stiif cloth 
wrapper, price One Shilling, post-free. 


London: S. 0. BEETON, Bouverie-street, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 
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